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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to fhose who can communicate with people 


of other lands in their own native tongues 
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LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn. 
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Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
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The November 


Anniversary 


UR next issue will honor 

the twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
Soviet Union. 


For this twenty-seventh birth- 
day of our great ally we are pre- 
paring a special issue that will 
be of particular interest to new 
readers, dedicated to the per- 
petuation of American-Soviet 
understanding and friendship. 


For our readers it will be a 
particularly effective issue for 
introducing the magazine to 
new acquaintances. 


We need not emphasize to you 
the importance of spreading the 
one American magazine devoted 
to printing authentic informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union. 
Since Hitler’s last hope is to be 
able to divide the United Na- 
tions this task is more important 
now than ever. 


You can do your share by dis- 
tributing the- November issue. 
A special rate for this purpose is 
available to you—a dollar per 
ten copies. Send in your order 
now. 


November Anniversary Distribution 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY: - 

114 East 32nd St., New. York 16, 
N. Y. | 


Dear Sirs: I enclose $........ for 
which please send me .......... 
copies of the November issue. 
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The Lights Go on Again in Europe 


HAT a month in history this has been! Paris free 
again, and almost all of France—its people drink- 
ing joyously of “new wine in pitchers and old liberty’— 
Belgium liberated—the lights of London shining and the 
robots driven from the skies—the Allies entering Germany 
from the West—breaching the Siegfried Line—and from 
the East, entering the very cradle of Prussian militarism— 
airborne troops freeing Holland—Hitler’s satellites drop- 
ping away one by one—the Red Armies driving forward in 
the Valley of the Danube, in Central Poland, in the Baltic 
—the people’s armies of the underground joined at last by 
their deliverers—victories everywhere and soaring hopes 
for a peace that will be lasting as the statesmen at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks chart a new course for the world—as Roosevelt 
and Churchill plan at Quebec to hasten victory over Hitler 
and then turn all their forces for the swift defeat of Japan. 
Each victory brings nearer the day of retribution for 
such horrors as Maidanek—darkest symbol of the agony 
the Nazi monsters have inflicted on the human race. We 
read the figures—a million and a half human beings put to 
death in this camp near Lublin—18,000 slaughtered in a 
single day—while Strauss waltzes were played to drown 
their groans. But the stories of the neatly piled shoes of the 
dead waiting for shipment to Germany (the orders specify 
how many of each kind are needed—so many pairs for 
children, so many for women, so many soldiers’ boots) — 
these have aroused the conscience of mankind as no other 
story of the war. 

The correspondents saw the warehouses filled with the 
pitiful belongings of Nazi victims from all over Europe, 
stacked and classified as in a department store. They saw 
the underwear and outer garments, the suitcases with their 
owners’ names, the spectacles, the children’s toys (Teddy 
bears among them, a Mickey Mouse), the skull caps old 
Jews wear, combs, lipstick, a manuscript of music. They 
saw the efficient machinery of death the Germans had con- 
trived—the steam baths which opened ‘the pores so that 
the poison pumped into the adjoining death chamber would 
take effect more quickly. They saw the ovens where the 
bodies (some still alive) were burned. They saw the war- 
den’s flower garden glowing in richly fertilized soil, the 
acres of cabbages fattened on human ashes. 

“T hope you Americans will not be soft with the Ger- 
mans,” the people of Lublin said to the correspondents. 


Weighing the Candidates 


O longer can anyone disbelieve the atrocities of which 
our enemies have been guilty, nor fail to understand 
the full horror of what Hitlerism has meant to the world 
and why no negotiated peace is possible nor any kind of 
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peace except one that will keep the human race forever 
safe from any repetition of these crimes. 

Our country has been spared these things by the sacri- 
fices of our Allies and our own fighting men, and by the 
wisdom and skill of our great President. Under his leader- 
ship we have achieved the full unity with our Allies that 
led to our present victories. His strong hands have set us 
on the course of international cooperation that is the only 
guarantee of future peace. 

The Republican candidate has uttered fine words about 
his present agreement with these policies to which both he 
and his foreign policy adviser, John Foster Dulles, have a 
long record of opposition. But it is hard to believe in his 
sincerity while he retains the support of all the most extreme 
isolationists, who are trying to undermine the practical steps 
the Administration is taking toward international coopera- 
tion. The nature of the campaign that is being carried on 
against President Roosevelt is an indication of the danger 
to the country if he should fail of reelection. Senator Taft, 
for example, author of the Republican foreign policy plank, 
portrays the President’s policies as a greater threat to Amer- 
ican liberties than “‘any attack which the Germans or Jap- 
anese are capable of making on us for years to come.” 

That is why it is essential for President Roosevelt to 
remain at the helm to insure victory over all our enemies 
and to continue his role in the organization of the peace. 


Hitler Abandoned by His Allies 


OUR of Hitler’s five allies have deserted him, only 

Hungary still remaining. On August 24 Romania 
switched sides. The fascist dictator, Antonescu, was over- 
thrown and a new government headed by Sanatescu formed. 
When the Red Army marched into Bucharest they came 
not as conquerors, but as liberators, and with them came 
Romanian prisoners-of-war from the Russian front, re- 
turning as free men to their homes. By September 13 an 
armistice was signed in Moscow by the Romanian repre- 
sentatives and by Marshal Malinovsky on behalf of the 
United States, England and the Soviet Union. Bessarabia 
and Bukovina are returned to the USSR, Romania re- 
ceives aid in recovering Transylvania from Hungary, and 
will pay an indemnity of $300,000,000 to help rebuild 
what her armies destroyed in the USSR. Romania’s liberal 
Constitution is restored, its anti-Semitic laws abrogated. 

September 4 the guns ceased firing on the Finnish front. 
The Finns withdrew to the 1940 border, and promised that 
all German troops should be expelled by the 15th. Clashes 
have already occurred between the Finns and German 
troops remaining beyond the deadline. Armistice negotia- 
tions were successfully concluded by an agreement signed 
in Moscow on September 19 by the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and Finland. 

Bulgaria, temporizing with the Allies, offering them 
neutrality while actually protecting German troops, was 
brought to time by the Soviet declaration of war on Sep- 
tember 5. Four days later, Bulgaria had a strong popular 
government headed by Kimon Georgiev with Demyan 
Velchev as War Minister, pledged to fight on the side of 
the Allies. The new government declared war on Germany, 
and is now awaiting Allied armistice terms, 


The Realities of Poland 


| nay is free, and Soviet artillery is pounding War- 
saw. For weeks the Red armies have been fighting 
some of the bloodiest battles of the war on the approaches 
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to Warsaw, against stiff resistance of the Germans, who 
rushed twelve panzer divisions to the Warsaw front. (This 
is what some correspondents call the Red Army’s “indirect 
aid” to Warsaw.), Meanwhile the Polish Government-in- 
Exile continues to make political capital out of its insane, 
premature call for a Warsaw uprising. General Sosnkow- 
ski has not helped the cause of this group by attacking all 
the Allies for “abandoning” Warsaw, and pooh-poohing 
the loss of 27 British planes which tried to drop supplies. 


The Committee of National Liberation in Lublin has 
announced the assumption of the Presidency, pending elec- 
tions, by Boleslaw Berut, under the provision of the 1921 
Constitution which provides that in case of vacancy the 
Chairman of Parliament shall hold the office. (The Polish 
National Council now takes the place of Parliament.) The 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Republics have signed an 
agreement with the Polish Committee of Liberation for 
interchange of civilian populations, an act which will go 
far to eliminate any future difficulties over the border issue. 

The Committee of National Liberation is busily carry- 
ing out the land and other reforms pledged to the Polish 
people. The land of traitors and the largest estates are being 
distributed to the Polish peasants in lots of twelve-and-a- 
half acres, for their individual use, on long term credit. 
Church lands are exempted from partition. Churches are 
receiving aid from the Committee in restoring damaged 
property, and their schools are being reopened, including 
the Catholic University in Lublin. Everywhere normal life 
is being restored as rapidly as possible. These are the reali- 
ties of Polish life today, not the intrigues of the exiles in 
London. It is hardly likely that the Polish people will re- 
spond to the latter’s unrealistic attempts to foist on Poland 
the relics of an outworn regime, 


The Unsavory Career of Mr. Bullitt 


S water seeks its own level, so Westbrook Pegler has 

found his way into the Hearst sewer; Donald Day, 

one time Chicago Tribune purveyor of anti-Soviet slanders, 

has taken his place at the Nazi microphone, and William 

C. Bullitt has joined the ranks of the open instigators of 
a new world war. 


As far back as 1916, Bill Bullitt wrote that “The Kaiser, 
from the beginning of the war, has stood on the side of 
decency and common sense” (according to Collier’s, No- 
vember 11, 1933). The real Bullitt, exposed in that phrase, 
was later obscured by a spurious mantle of liberalism tai- 
lored for him by public opinion on the basis of his report 
favoring an agreement with the Soviet Union. He found 
it convenient to wear this garment until it won for him 
the appointment of the first American Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union in 1933. To be sure, a few rents had appeared 
in it when his novel “It’s Not Done” was published in 
1926, and ugly facets of the anti-Semitic and anti-democratic 
traits in Bullitt’s character showed through. But the book 
was a flop, and no one could take seriously the literary 
efforts of the Philadelphia playboy, so these significant de- 
tails went more or less unnoticed. 

But what of that famous Bullitt report itself? This was 
the report made to President Wilson at the peace confer- 
ence, and presented before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in September, 1919. It was so much more posi- 
tive than most of what had come out of Russia that Bullitt 
was able to trade on the reputation it gave him for many 
years. He advocated acceptance of the general lines of the 
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terms of agreement that he had learned from the Soviet 
leaders, but for the following reasons: 


If the blockade is lifted and supplies begin to be delivered 
regularly to Soviet Russia, a more powerful hold over the 
Russian people will be established than that given by the 
blockade itself. The hold given by the fear that this delivery 
of supplies may be stopped. Furthermore, the parties which 
oppose the communists in principle but are supporting them at 
present will be able to fight against them. (“The Bullitt 
Mission to Russia,’ B. W. Huebsch, 1919, page 55.) 


Here, then, is the origin of that very “carrot and club” 
policy which Bullitt was later to advocate. 

Bullitt’s ambassadorship to the Soviet Union was a fiasco. 
The realistic Soviet leaders, already fully aware of the men- 
ace of Hitlerism, and understanding the necessity for the 
closest possible relations with the Western democracies, soon 
had his number. Bullitt’s misuse of his responsible post 
injured the auspiciously begun American-Soviet relations. 
His tenure of office in Moscow coincided with the period 
when Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin and the rest were car- 
rying on the treasonable intrigues through which they hoped 
to come to power by the defeat of their country in a war 
with Germany and Japan. These traitors were Bullitt’s 
closest associates among the Russians, and it does not take 
much imagination to picture the role played by our Embassy 
as long as Bullitt was its master. Under his tutelage at 
that time, as a member of his staff, was Tyler Kent, who 
later became a U. S. Embassy attaché in London, and who 
four years ago was convicted and imprisoned for supplying 
confidential documents to the Nazis. 

When the treason trials finally brought to light the role 
his friends were playing, as well as somewhat depleting 
his circle of intimates, Bullitt managed to get himself trans- 
ferred to France, as more fertile ground for his intrigues. 
We turn to the published Diary of Ambassador Dodd, fa- 
mous historian and our Ambassador to Germany during the 
crucial years 1933-37, for evidence as to just what those 
intrigues were. Dodd told of receiving reports that Bullitt 
“had become attracted to fascism” while serving in Moscow. 
Quoting a conversation with Bullitt in Berlin on November 


25, 1935, Ambassador Dodd wrote: 


Bullitt said Russia had no business trying to hold the pe- 
ninsula which projects into the Japanese Sea at Vladivostok. 
That is all going to be taken soon by Japan. I said: You 
agree that if the Germans have their way Russia with 160,- 
000,000 people shall be denied access to the Pacific, and be 
excluded from the Baltic? He said: “Oh, that makes no 
difference.” (Page 278). 


Ambassador Dodd reports that in 1935, while Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Bullitt, passing through Berlin, lunched 
with the French representatives there, taking an extremely 
anti-Soviet attitude and. arguing at length for the defeat of 
the Franco-Soviet pact, then being negotiated. Subsequent- 
ly, according to Dodd, Bullitt prevented a French loan to 
Russia. In a conversation with Ambassador Dodd, Bullitt 
condemned sharply the policy of cooperation between Eng- 
land, France and the Balkan states with Russia to keep 
peace, since Hitler would soon control all Europe. 

An entry by Ambassador Dodd in December, 1936, after 
Bullitt became Ambassador to France: 


Yesterday Monsieur Marcel Knecht, editor and owner of 
Le Matin in Paris, came to see me, reporting that Bullitt, 
working for an alliance between France and Germany, had 
requested him to see me and ask me to advise the President 
to lend a hand in this. (Page 372). 
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Thus in Ambassador Dodd’s Diary as well as voluminous 
other testimony from that period, the sinister figure of Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt emerges as one of the chief architects of the 
Munich pact which plunged the world into its blood-bath. 

It was not surprising, in view of this long record of 
collaboration with Hitlerism, that Bullitt after the fall of 
France to which he had so largely contributed, should be 
the one who, on the pretext of “keeping order” should re- 
main behind to turn Paris over to the Nazis, and receive 
their gratitude, nor that he should return to this country 
as the champion of Petain. 

As special adviser in the State Department and later in 
the Navy Department, Bullitt, having failed in his lifelong 
ambition to turn this war against the Soviet Union, set 
about dividing the allies, preparing for a negotiated peace 
with Hitler, and laying the foundations for another war 
which would be against the Soviet Union. Dropping all his 
former pretenses of support for President Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies, he began to oppose them openly. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to try to arouse suspicion of the Soviet Union. He 
opposed Lend Lease aid to Russia. He furnished Senator 
Chandler with the material for his speech urging that the 
war in the Pacific should come first and attacking the 
Soviet Union for not giving us bases in the Far East. He 
urged a federation of European states as a new cordon 
sanitaire against the USSR. Advocating the policy of deal- 
ing with our Soviet Ally by beating it from behind with a 
club while dangling a carrot in front of its nose, he tried 
to torpedo the plans for full coalition warfare and perma- 
nent cooperation that were finally consummated at Teheran. 

These flagrant activities finally cost him whatever posi- 
tion and influence still remained for him in Washington. 
“This man does not serve the interests of his country,” 
wrote Secretary of War Stimson across one of the anti- 
Soviet memoranda circulated by Bullitt in Washington. 
Stripped of any further opportunities to operate in upper 
official circles, Bullitt turned to local politics, but was 
repudiated by the people of Philadelphia who knew too 
much about him to fancy him as their mayor. 

“Bullitt is through,” people said. But not quite. Unable to 
get a commission in our own army, Bullitt has now turned 
up as a major in the French army. And the enterprising 
Henry Luce, editor and publisher of the Time, Life and 
Fortune set-up, found a new use for him. The tip-off as to 
just what that use is comes from Congresswoman Clare 
Booth Luce. Writing in Hearst’s New York Mirror in 
an offensive and vulgar column, the Republican glamour 
girl plugs Bullitt’s article in her husband’s magazine thus: 


Bill tells how Italy and half of Europe, in the absence of 
any coherent White House foreign policy, is being com- 
munized with the help of Soviet money. (Italics ours.) 


“Life” Issues Bullitt’s Call for War on USSR 
THE Bullitt article in Life is something that you have 


to read and read again to believe your own eyes. 

Timed precisely to damage the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, it is an open call for war against our great Ally, 
the Soviet Union. It is deadly ammunition aimed into 
the next generation. It is black betrayal of all the millions 
who have died to bring about a peaceful, democratic world. 

The guilt for an act so hostile to the interests of our 
country must be‘shared equally with the author by the 
publisher who is responsible for carrying this deadly Hit- 
lerite propaganda into the homes of millions of Americans. 
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Mr. Luce, whose magazine this week carries a picture of 
Dewey on its cover, boosts him inside and quotes his slanders 
of the administration, has taken his stand. The implications 
of this combination should not be lost on Americans who 
love their country and who understand what continued 
American-Soviet cooperation means for our own national 
interests and future world security. 

Note well who agrees with the Bullitt article. Hans 
Frietsche, Nazi radio propagandist, joyfully hailed it the 
day after its appearance, expressing the hope that the United 
States would follow its advice. The Neue Volkszeitung, 
organ of German Social Democrats who have done much 
useful work for Hitler, has endorsed it. The anti-Soviet 
New Leader proudly acknowledges holding the same views. 
The Hearst-Patterson-McCormick axis loudly approves. 

Max Lerner wrote in PM that it was impossible to 
escape the “slightly nauseating job of dissecting the rotten 
cadaver.” Mr. Lerner then does an admirable job of show- 
ing up the presumption of Bullitt in pretending that the 
Vatican has chosen him for a mouthpiece, and in libelling 
the Romans by pretending that his own ideas are theirs. 
Lerner’s scalpel skilfully exposes Bullitt’s incitement to war. 

The Moscow Pravda was forced to take cognizance of 
this vicious attack. K. Demidov wrote of Bullitt as one who 
had staked his whole political career on Hitler, and who 
now, with the war against Hitler not yet over, was already 
trying to ignite another conflagration. Demidov discovered 
thirty lies in the article. He lists a few of them: 


According to Bullitt, the Polish National Committee out 
of 15 members contains nine Communists, including Ossub- 
ka-Morawski. The fact: The Polish National Committee 
contains three Communists, and Morawski is a member of 
the Labor Party—the Polish Socialists. 

Bullitt writes: “The Italians have been amazed in recent 
months to hear the Moscow radio advocating the return of 
Otto of Hapsburg to Austria.” This is not just an ordi- 
nary lie, it is a monstrous lie. 

Even the old “hand of Moscow” and “Moscow gold” is 
resurrected. Bullitt assures his readers that the sum of 25 
million lira has been deposited in a Naples bank to the 
account of the Italian Communists. This is Lie No. 18. 
And here are Bullitt’s own conclusions: 

A sad joke going the rounds in Rome gives the spirit of 
their hope: What is an optimist? A man who believes that 
the third World War will begin in about fifteen years be- 
tween the Soviet Union and western Europe backed by 
Great Britain and the U. S. What is a pessimist? A man 
who believes that western Europe, Great Britain, and the 
U. S. will not dare to fight. 


We would put it differently. An optimist is one who 
believes that in fifteen years Bill Bullitt and all the fascist 
crew whose propaganda he echoes will long since have 
been swept from the face of the earth. 

Jessica SMITH 
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HE National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 

ship has issued a Call inviting nationwide participa- 
tion in a series of meetings during November “dedicated 
to the perpetuation of American-Soviet understanding and 
good-will.” The first and second Congresses of American- 
Soviet Friendship held in New York City in November 
1942 and 1943 have already created a tradition, which this 
fall’s events will carry forward. This year instead of a 
series of panel sessions on special phases of Soviet life and 
of American-Soviet relations concentrated in New York 
City, these sessions will be spread out both in time and in 
place, drawing together groups of Americans in all parts 
of the country to consider increasing interchange and 
closer ties with our Soviet ally in the post-war world. 

At this writing some twenty-five local Councils of 
American-Soviet Friendship have announced plans for 
large mass meetings and conferences on special topics. 
Among the cities are Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Detroit, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Gary, Cleveland, Des Moines and Milwaukee. 

The high spot of the events in New York will be a 
Victory Celebration at Madison Square Garden on Thurs- 
day evening, November 16, the anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of American-Soviet diplomatic relations. 

The November events in New York will open with 
the first annual conference of the American-Soviet Med- 
ical Society, of which Dr. Walter B. Cannon is President, 
at the Hotel Biltmore, on November 11. This conference, 
held in cooperation with the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, will include a luncheon, and a 
scientific session on developments in public health and 
wartime medicine in the Soviet Union. The film, ‘Soviet 
Medicine at the Front” will be shown for the first time. 

On Monday, November 13, there will be a luncheon 
at the Hotel Biltmore on the important subject “Russia 
and Post-War Markets.” Mr. William W. Lancaster 
is treasurer of the committee of businessmen and indus- 
trialists who are arranging this luncheon in cooperation 
with the National Council. The Boston Council is hold- 
ing a dinner on the same subject at the Hotel Statler 
on September 28, sponsored by Governor Saltonstall, Dr. 
Karl Compton, Henry I. Harriman, Robert B. Choate, 
Ralph E. Flanders, Serge Semenenko, E. B. Badger and 
Sons, and other leading Boston figures. 


Conference on Women and Post-War World 


N all-day conference will be held by the Committee of 
Women of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship at the Commodore Hotel on November 16. 
Arrangements for the conference are in charge of the New 
York Women’s Committee, of which Mrs. Muriel Draper 
is chairman. The morning session will be devoted to 
problems of child care in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union, and the afternoon session to women in indus- 
try and the professions in both countries, and problems of 
family relationships. A luncheon will be devoted to the 
topic of “The Role of Women in the Post-War World.” 
Among the participants in the conference will be Mrs. 
Joseph E. Davies, who has just became National Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Committee of Women; Miss Kath- 
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erine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director 
of the Clinic of Child Development, Yale University 
School of Medicine; Dr. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director 
Child Study Association of America; Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, Director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, City of 
New York Department of Health; Lawrence Frank, 
sociologist; Ruth Young, Executive Secretary of District 
4 of the United Electrical Machinery and Radio Work- 
ers of America (CIO) ; Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 
National Chairman, Woman’s Action Committee for Vic- 
tory and Lasting Peace; Mrs. Elinor Gimbel, Chairman 
Committee for the Care of Young Children in Wartime. 
The Committee of Women is already carrying on ex- 
change of material and information with Soviet women 
in a number of fields. Cooperating in this interchange is 
the Soviet Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee, of whose 
meeting in Moscow Ella Winter writes so eloquently. 


Educational and Other Conferences 


HE Committee of Education of the National Coun- 

cil of which Dr. Herbert Davis, President of Smith 
College is chairman, is preparing a number of confer- 
ences on problems of teaching about the Soviet Union in 
the schools and colleges. The first of these is to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on October 
14. Among the participants will be Dr. Frank E. Baker, 
President of Teachers’ College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Dr. George B. Cressey and Professor Robert Lynd; 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education; Howard E. Wilson of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; Dr. John E. Wade, Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the City of New York. There 
will be a general session, round tables and a luncheon. 

The Philadelphia Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship is holding a similar conference, in which leading edu- 
cators of that area will participate, at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel on October 6 and 7; Denver’s Educational Insti- 
tute will be on November 18, Boston and other cities later. 

Word comes from Canada of similar plans being made 
by the National Council for Canadian-Soviet Friendship. 
A Congress for Canadian-Soviet Friendship is called for 
November 17, 18, 19 in Toronto with a series of panel 
sessions and a mass meeting. 

In issuing the Call to the November celebrations in this 
country Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil, and Edwin S. Smith, Director, offer the assistance of 
the Council to any groups or organizations wishing to ar- 
range programs along these same lines, 

Further information may be procured from the office 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The nature of this year’s program of events marks a 
change of profound significance in American-Soviet rela- 
tions. These meetings afford an opportunity to the Ameri- 
can people to pay tribute to the Soviet people for their 
mighty contribution to the cause of human freedom. But 
more than that, by increasing our fund of information 
on the USSR and by working out practical means of in- 
terchange in many different fields, they will create living 
bonds of friendship between the peoples to implement the 
accords binding our governments for victory and peace. 
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Congress of Heroines 


by ELLA WINTER 


Soviet women noted for their achievements meet in the Fourth Con- 
ference of Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee. Cabled from Moscow. 


HE fourth conference of the So- 

viet Women’s Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee held in Moscow on August 20, 
brought together an amazing array 
of women. They sat in gentle enough 
seeming rows, and you had to pinch 
yourself to remember that here was 
Valentina Grizodubova, who had 
bombed and strafed and killed the 
Germans, flying hundreds of opera- 
tional missions during the entire three 
years of war. Here is a blond, round- 
faced girl looking like eighteen, who 
might be sitting on a high stool at a 
drugstore counter in any American 
town. She is the famous Captain Smir- 
nova of Major Yevdokia Bershanska- 
ya’s regiment of light bombers—an ex- 
clusively women’s unit. This girl has 
made eight hundred flights, many at 
night, and won four medals for 
bravery. And Bershanskaya herself. 
And here are tankists, heavy tank com- 
manders, girl partisans, peasant girls 
taken to Germany who had escaped 
and hidden and fought in the woods 
and killed, heroes of labor—women 
who stayed at the benches and lathes 
and spinning machines under bombing, 
shelling and hunger. 

Listen to Bulygina of the Kirov 
Arms Factory in Leningrad. Since I 
spoke with her I have been to Lenin- 
grad and seen with my own eyes this 
famous factory—the former Putilov 
works, I have seen the pulverized 
shops, the holes in the roofs and 
ground, the trenches around the plants; 
the results of the siege and hunger. 

Bulygina starts: “I am a Leningrad 
woman, I said to myself during the 
blockade, I must never forget that. I 
saw ten thousand shells shot into my 
factory. I went through nine hundred 
days of the siege. I saw a shell land in 
our factory kindergarten—even now 
those mutilated little bodies blur my 
sight. So what do we do? Every day 
we worked better and better. Workers 
in the medical section were burned at 
their posts. Every day we came to 
work under artillery fire. We said, ‘If 
you have no strength, work anyway’. 
My husband is a Red Army captain. 
I would be ashamed before the walls 
of my factory if I didn’t work. We 
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organized a woman’s brigade to repair 
tanks. We learned in a month to do 
what usually takes a year. People fell 
at their machines from hunger. People 
were thinking of life when they were 
dying. We went on working. Two 
hundred thousand square metres of liv- 
ing quarters and roofing were de- 
stroyed. But our Leningrad was, and 
always will be, a great industrial city 
with schools, parks, squares. Hardly 
was the damage done before everyone 
got to work to repair. One teacher 
painted all the schools in one district. 
Our great city will be proud.” 

I saw this pride in Leningrad my- 
self. I saw gaunt women working ten 
hours daily in the Kirov plant, many 
of whom had lost children from hun- 
ger and husbands at the front. I saw 
women painting, digging, laying new 
street car lines and putting in new 
window panes; motherly women, try- 
ing to make waifs happy in children’s 
homes. And as Nikolai Pusiriov, di- 
rector of this huge munitions factory 
told us: “It was this spirit of die rather 
than surrender that kept Leningrad 
going and saved the city.” 

Now Alexandra Zakharova speaks. 
She is one of thousands of women 
partisans of Byelo-Russia. Many sto- 
ries have been written about guerrillas, 
yet one might say, paraphrasing Tho- 
mas Hardy, “War’s annals will fade 
into the night ere their story die.” 
These women lived in the woods, in 
trenches, washed clothes in ashes, oper- 
ated on the wounded by candle light. 
Whole villages went. One woman held 
a child of seven, sobbing “A German 
shot the child.” Zakharova said: “We 
paid back for these things. Girls were 
scouts. Braver than men. We wiped 
out more than ten thousand Nazi sol- 
diers in twenty-two garrisons, thirty- 
six trains. We became a storm and 
the Germans were terrified of us.” 

This woman stood there in a white 
silk blouse, blond hair brushed straight 
and braided behind a simple kindly 
face. She herself must have realized 
this contrast for she continued, “And 
with all this, women did not lose their 
softness, they tended and cared and 
helped the men to live through the 











































Major Yevdokia Bershanskaya, commander of 
a Women's Guards Aviation unit speaking 
at the Women's Anti-Fascist Conference 


terrible losses and wounds. A captain 
was wounded in both feet and couldn’t 
walk, one of our women partisans 
stayed with him and died with him. 
Our fatherland is wounded, tortured,” 
she ended passionately, “but free and 
proud.” 

The fighting women are shy in tell- 
ing about their exploits. I spoke with 
Major Bershanskaya later. She is a 
colonel but won’t let you call her 
that because the official notification 
hasn’t yet come through. She had to 
be prodded to tell what she called her 
“simple biography.” She is of peasant 
origin, lost her parents when a child 
and was a bezprizorni (homeless child), 
orphaned during the Civil War period. 
Brought up in a children’s home and 
graduated in 1931, she read stories 
about flyers and wanted to be one. She 
flew the Russian’s famous U-dva (U-2) 
both passenger and post. Then she was 
an instructor in civil aviation. In 1941 
she volunteered in the army. 

We asked her to describe her first 
bombing flight. Her eyes twinkled 
for a moment then: “I took off, found 
the target, and destroyed it.” No 
amount of questioning could elicit fur- 
ther information from this Russian 
version of our American “sighted sub, 
sank same” hero. James Aldridge, able 
young novelist, NANA (North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance) reporter, 
and a licensed fighter pilot himself, 
asked impatiently for technical details 
of her work. Looking amused she 
asked, “You have been to Sevastopol ?” 
Aldridge said, “Yes.” She asked, “You 
have seen the airfield?” “Yes” (It was 

(Continued on page 32) 














SPORTS STEELED THE SOVIETS 


by HY TURKIN 


“Probably the most sportsminded nation in history.” Peace time compe- 
tition is likely to find Soviet athletes among top Olympic competitors 


NE of the feature events of a re- 
cent track meet in Kuibyshev 

was the women’s 500 meter race. The 
program listed three entries named 
Kochetkov. Typographical error? No. 
Sisters? No. It was “Matooshka” 
Kochetkov and her two youngest 
daughters. Mother Kochetkov, at fifty 
still sturdy enough to cultivate the 
fertile grainland of her collective farm 
in the Ural foothills, didn’t win the 
race. She was clocked in 1:50.5, only 
fair time. Yet “Matooshka” beamed 
proudly, because: 

Her eldest daughter captured the 
1,000 meter race that day. 

Her son, a locomotive engineer, ran 
in the 3,000 meters. 

Another, a flyer, competed in the 
5,000. 

Her son-in-law won the 3,000! 

Americans would be too apt to mis- 
prize the Kochetkovs as a family of 
natural vaudeville acrobats. But these 
athletes were made, not born. ‘They 
epitomize the Soviet government’s pro- 
gram of ‘“‘fizicheskaya cultura,” a 
sports-for-all policy which in one gen- 
eration has brought 35,000,000 citizens 
into athletics as participants. These 
figures fix the USSR as probably the 
most sports-minded nation in history, 
yet that fabulous fact lies among the 
wonders long veiled in their vast land. 

But misjudging the Russians has 
been quite a common habit. When Ger- 
many’s mechanized monsters lunged 
across the border on June 22, 1941, 
general experts (and even some Gen- 
eral experts) predicted Soviet surren- 
der within six weeks or six months. 

When the indomitable Russians 
then maimed the hitherto invincible 
Wehrmacht, certain critics went off on 
another skewy tack. Still under the 
popular misconception that the Reds 
shunned athletics, they brayed that 
Soviet successes deflated America’s 
emphasis on physical training. Actually, 
of course, sports steeled the Soviets. 

Russians are reaping the rewards of 
physical competition in the 10,000 pub- 
lic playing fields, 3,500 gyms and 650 


stadia constructed by the Council of’ 
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People’s Commissars between 1921 
and 1941. Sports has always received a 
wide slice of Soviet Russia’s budget, 
the yearly allotment running as high 
as 500,000,000 rubles (a hundred mil- 
lion dollars). That huge investment is 
now paying tremendous “dividends,” 
including a fighting frontier forging 
ever westward. 

One of those “dividends” material- 
ized as perhaps the most thrilling sports 
saga of the war. It centers around the 
Stalingrad Tractor Soccer Team. The 
city champions, composed chiefly of 
workers at the tractor plant, played 
their last league game on the eve of the 
Nazi invasion of Russia. Later, when 
Stalingrad became a bitter battleground 
the workers formed detachments to 
fight the enemy from within the plant. 


Three of the soccer stars—fullback 
Belikov, halfback Pokrovsky and the 
gigantic goalkeeper, Yermassov—were 
assigned the task of defending the en- 
trance gates of the factory. Hunched 
inside the control booth, they kept the 
Germans at bay for hours. 

Sudden silence. Belikov peered over 
the sill and whispered, ““They’re wheel- 
ing up a heavy piece. Looks like a can- 
non!” It was. In another minute the 
invaders began a heavy shelling of the 
booth and practically levelled it to the 
ground. But the three sportsmen had 
dug a trench under the booth. When 
the artillery ceased, and the target 
showed no sign of life, the Nazis 
charged confidently—but the three de- 
fenders bobbed up and mowed ’em 
down with their machine guns. 

Finally the trio received a signal to 
retreat into the plant. Yermassov 
grunted, “You're first, Pokrovsky!”’ As 
Pokrovsky scooted back, his mates cov- 
ered his flight with a hail of fire. When 
Belikov broke back, the desperate Jer- 
ries tossed a bundle of grenades toward 
the trench. With the professional knack 
of an ace goalkeeper, massive Yermas- 
sov caught the explosive pack and 
heaved it back. He withdrew to the 
plant without further trouble. 

But that’s only half the tingling tale. 
Stalingrad’s heroic stand was crowned 


on Feb. 2, 1943, when the city was 
cleared of the last Fascist invader, 
Every able-bodied citizen immediately 
turned to the task of rebuilding the 
shattered city. In their spare time, 
sports fans helped restore the plant's 
stadium. They had the field in shape by 
April. The next month they invited the 
national champion soccer team, Mos- 
cow’s Spartaks, down for a challenge 
match . . . and Yermassov & Co. 
trimmed the Titleists 1—0! 

Yes, Yermassov is a true all-star, yet 
not one in a million Americans ever 
heard of him. About the only conscious- 
ness our general public has of Soviet 
sports comes from annual newsreels of 
mass calisthenics in Red Square on May 
Day. The principal source of interna- 
tional athletic recognition is the Olym- 
pic Games—and the Soviets have never 
participated in them. 


Too many people still visualize the 
average Russian as one of the Tsar’s 
hulking straggly peasants, and judge 
their athletic prowess by pre-Soviet 
Russia’s puny performances in its last 
Olympic appearance. That was in the 
1912 Games at Stockholm. Avery 
Brundage, president of the American 
Olympic Committee, recalls, “As a 
member of the U. S. pentathlon team 
that year, I remember the small Russian 
team that crossed the Baltic on a gun- 
boat of the Imperial Navy. Those fel- 
lows were more interested in having 
fun than in winning medals, Invited 
with the rest of the American team to 
a post-Olympic meet in St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), I was astounded to see 
vodka passed around just before the 
competition. No wonder one of our 
exuberant discus throwers almost de- 
capitated a Grand Duke with a wild 
heave! The facilities were primitive, 
and I (unvodkaed) broke my wrist 
because of the poor jumping pits.” 

On Brundage’s next trip to Russia, 
twenty-two years later, he was astound- 
ed by the tremendous metamorphosis 
... nay, revolution! From fewer than 
a thousand track and field athletes in 
the country on his first visit, the num- 


ber now was 2,109,000. In the Tsar’s 
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Above, left: Raadik, of the Dynamo 
Sports Club beats Ganykin, of the 
Red Army Sports Club. 


Above, right: Oarsmen on racing 
shells on the Moskva River. 


Left: Women's track team of the 

“Burevestnik" Sports Club on the 

track of the Thaelman Park in Tash- 
kent, Uzbekistan. 


Right: A pole vault at a track meet 
in the Dynamo Stadium. 


Below: Moscow's famous Dynamo 
Stadium which seats 75,000. 














heyday, only a few hundred people in 
the nation knew how to play tennis; 
now the city of Moscow alone has 
15,000 registered tennis players. Just 
before World War I, Russia listed 250 
sports clubs with 30,000 members; by 
World War II, there were 60,000 with 
an enrollment of 12,000,000—a quar- 
ter of them women. 


“Once the Communist leaders gained 
control of the country,” says Brundage 
_admiringly, despite his marked antipa- 
thy for their politics, “they were quick 
to perceive the importance of physical 
training and athletic games in building 
rugged men and women. They initiat- 
ed an elaborate sports program for the 
nation, primarily to be ‘Ready for labor 
and defense.’ ‘Though this deviates 
from ‘Sports for sports’ sake,’ in view 
of the results, one must admit consider- 
able prescience on their part.” 


Brundage noticed that sports had 
seeped into every corner of Soviet ac- 
tivity. Families awakened to radio set- 
ting-up exercises. In factories, offices, 
Army barracks, collective farms and 
schools, recreation periods were pro- 
vided every day, devoted to athletic 
practice and games. Within six years, 
sports, plus the rising standard of liv- 
ing, raised the average stature of young 
workers called up for the Red Army 
1.07 inches, weight almost five pounds 
and chest measurement 8.6 inches! 


Unlike the American tendency to en- 
courage and glamorize only the gifted 
athletes, Soviet policy has “commu- 
nized” sports by giving its citizens a 
participant’s share. Yet the broad pro- 
gram has yielded its share of Barney 
Rosses and Tommy Harmons... 
sports heroes who became war heroes. 
Such a one is the distance swimming 
champion called Burkalov whose name 
would grace several world distance- 
swimming records if his country were 
affliated with the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation (an Olympic 
subsidiary which sanctions all records). 


Burkalov was a torpedoman with the 
Red Navy when an enemy depth 
charge sent his submarine foundering 
to the bottom of the sea with its sur- 
facing apparatus completely fouled. 
Burkalov volunteered to be launched 
like a torpedo from the tube. After 
what seemed like centuries of black, 
heavy hell, he reached the surface still 
conscious and doggedly swam to shore. 
There he contacted naval officials and 
brought back a rescue party. Divers re- 
paired the surfacing gear, saving both 
crew and submarine. : 
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But the Burkalovs may still reap of- 
ficial honors in world sportsdom. The 
USSR was on the verge of applying for 
admission to the Olympic family of 
fifty nations when Hitler’s holocaust 
enveloped the globe. ‘They’re sure to 
apply again. As vice-president of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, Brun- 
dage holds one of the three votes which 
will determine post-war Soviet sanc- 
tion. “I’m perfectly willing to accept 
them,” he told us recently, “so long as 
they keep politics out of the Olympics 


‘and abide by our amateur rules.” 


That “amateur” stipulation is tick- 
lish. Actually there are no professional 
athletes in the Soviet Union, for they 
won’t tolerate sports as a means of mak- 
ing money, for participant or promoter. 
But there are graduates of physical 
training institutes, who earn their live- 
lihood training school children or 
workers. These might not receive the 
International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration’s certification. 


The IAAF might also frown on play- 
ers of leading Soviet teams who, for 
the time taken from work to compete 
in formal matches, are paid their aver- 
age daily earnings. Whatever simon- 
pure objections arise to this set-up, cer- 
tainly it obviates punch-drunk stumble- 
bums and other sports derelicts, for 
after a Russian’s sports career is ended, 
he can still fall back on his job. As a 
matter of fact, he never really left the 
job! 

Supposing the war ended in a year or 
two, and the Soviet Union did join the 
Olympic body. What sort of showing 
would they make in the 1948 Games? 
“They'd finish among the first three,” 
says Joseph Fruhling, an amateur sports 
historian whom our AAU considers an 
outstanding authority on international 
records. “As an example of their little- 
known prowess, the best pole vault in 
Europe last year was made by a Rus- 
sian named Nikolai Ozolin, who has 
cleared fourteen feet.” 


Fruhling rattled off for us the listed 
USSR records, and most of them 
matched the performances of point- 
winners in the last Olympics. Here are 
several Soviet marks surpassing the 
recognized world records—Fedosi Van- 
in ran 20,000 meters in 1 hour, 3 min., 
51 sec.; I. Shkodin walked 3,000 me- 
ters in 12:01; H. Dumbadze recorded 
the longest discus throw for women, 
49.54 meters; Maria Isakova ice-skated 
1,500 meters in 2:37.4; Yevdkoya Vas- 
ilieva topped the. best women’s marks 
with 2:12 for running 800 meters and 





2 :56.9 for 1,000 meters; Leonid Mesh. 
kov breast-stroked 500 meters jn 
7:10.6, while Semion Boichenko (using 
a disputed butterfly thrust) breast. 
stroked 100 in 1:06.8 and 200 in 
2:29.8. 


But just as the Norwegians are noted 
for ski jumping, Dutch girls for swim- 
ming and Americans for sprinting, so 
the Soviets specialize in weight lifting, 
Of the 35 world titles in bar-bell lift. 
ing, Russians claim 23. Yakov Kut- 
senko, former Kiev mechanic now a 
tankman in the Red Army, holds three 
world records, one of them established 
during the war. This “absolute cham- 
pion” of the USSR (disregarding 
weight divisions) recently made vital 
use of his strength. While returning to 
his lines after an attack on the German 
rear, Yakov carried a gravely wounded 
soldier and his rifle for ten kilometers 
(about six and a half miles). 


In the Georgian republic, birthplace 
of Stalin, there has always been tre- 
mendous emphasis on wrestling. Of all 
suppressions under the Tsar, the one 
resented most in that area was the ban 
against wrestling. As a Soviet republic 
it boasted 165,000 sportsmen in 1940, 
More than half wrestled. 


Soviet sniping is no accident. In 1938 
alone, they bettered nine of the 21 
world marks for sharpshooting. Lind- 
mila Pavlichenko, with almost 350 
dead Nazis to her credit, was just one 
of 6,000,000 members of shooting clubs 
before the war. In their numerous con- 
tests the practical Russians didn’t 
award frilly loving cups or plaques to 
their champion marksmen. No, they 
presented telescopic sights for their guns 
. . . and the riflemen carried those 
sights along with them into war. 


Russia’s magnificent Winter offen- 
sives are likewise no matter of luck. 
In prewar times, 12,000,000 Russians 
took part in nationwide ski competi- 
tions. In one meet, for instance, en- 
tries from eleven regions of the coun- 
try totalled 1,600,000. Lest you sus- 
pect that officials merely wanted to 
make a good showing, and therefore 
ordered every citizen to register for 
the meet, capable or not, the answer is 
that 1,300,000 of them were clocked 
within the rigid time limits set for 
various age groups. 

As for the aristocratic sport of moun- 
tain climbing, under the Soviet system, 
in 1935 alone Mt. Elbruz in the Cau- 
casus, Europe’s highest peak, was scaled 
by 2,016 Russians, while in the Tsars’ 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Urals - An Industrial Miracle 


How the industrial centers were organized to supply the power 
behind the blows that staggered Germany and surprised the world 


HEN Hitler Germany attacked 

the Soviet Union she command- 
ed the industrial and technical re- 
sources of practically the entire Euro- 
pean continent. Her steel production 
of over 40,000,000 tons per annum 
was roughly double the Soviet output. 
In the course of the war the Soviet 
Union temporarily lost regions supply- 
ing over half her steel and coal, as 
well as important aluminum, machine- 
building and armament centers. 

Now (February 1944) the Soviet 
Union has been at war for over two 
and a half years. In the second half of 
that period she attained military su- 
periority, and ever since the Red Army 
ha$ been advancing. 

Among the factors contributing to 
this decisive turn were: (1) the exist- 
ence of a powerful industrial base deep 
in the interior of the USSR (2) the 
transfer to the eastern regions of a con- 
siderable part of the machinery of the 
industries in the war areas, and (3) 
new high-speed industrial construction 
in the course of the war itself. 


The major industrial base in the 
east, deep in the rear of the fighting 
front, is the Urals. During the war 
they have become the chief arsenal of 
the country and the biggest source of 
iron and steel, non-ferrous, light and 
rare metals, and other materials. 

What gave the region this position 
was its immense stores of metallic ores, 
minerals, timber and other natural re- 
sources. Practically all the elements of 
the periodic table have been discovered 
in the Urals and in most cases in quan- 
tities and concentrations permitting 
large-scale exploitation. About 800 
different minerals and 85 metals and 
metalloids have been found. Over 12,- 
000 usable mineral deposits are known. 
And most of these discoveries have 
been made in the last quarter century. 

The principal wealth of the Urals 
i§ iron-ore and alloy metals needed for 
high-grade and special steels. In sur- 
veyed iron-ore deposits the Urals hold 
first place in the USSR, while in re- 
spect to variety of iron ores they are 
without peer. Some are of exceptional 
purity, entirely free of sulphur and 
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phosphorus. Some are rich in chrome 
and nickel, so that special steels can be 
directly smelted from them. Others 
have a similarly workable content of 
titanium and vanadium (titano-mag- 
netites). The Urals have the biggest 
surveyed chromium deposits in the 
world, and rich deposits of nickel, 
manganese and other alloy metals, mo- 
lybdenum, wolfram and cobalt, etc. 

The Urals are, moreover, a large 
supplier of non-ferrous metals. Along 
with large deposits of aluminum ore, 
are the richest magnesium deposits in 
the world. (Magnesium is lighter than 
aluminum and important in aircraft in- 
dustries.) Copper abounds, new depos- 
its being discovered every year. And 
the list also includes zinc, lead, tin, an- 
timony, titanium, beryllium, indium, 
rubidium, cesium and other rare earths. 

Natural resources also make the 
Urals one of the centers of the acid 
manufacturing industry of the USSR. 
The Urals are rich in arsenic and bro- 
mium, and the immense deposits of 
pyrites also feed the sulphuric-acid in- 
dustry in other regions of the country. 
The coke and chemical industry is be- 
ing developed on a large scale. 


The discovered oil deposits of the 
Urals have already made it the second 
oil-supplying region of the USSR. In 
addition there are vast deposits of coal, 
peat and combustible shales. Urals 
water-power resources are immense; 
timber regions cover sixty million acres. 

The Urals are likewise rich in non- 
metallic minerals. Their asbestos de- 
posits are among the largest in the 
world. The fast-growing industry of 
the region is fully assured of local sup- 
plies of fire-proof clays able to stand a 
temperature of 1700 centigrade and 
graphite, mica, abrasives and every 
variety of building material. 

The decisive factor in the industrial 
development of the Urals was the de- 
cision taken in 1930 to create a coal 
and steel center there—the Urals-Kuz- 
netsk Combinat, as it is called. This 
center was developed in the period of 
the Stalin Five-Year Plans. 

Here large-scale industry developed 
faster than in other parts of the coun- 
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try. Whereas, between 1928-37, the 
output of heavy industry as a whole 
increased fivefold, in the Urals it in- 
creased sevenfold, with a marked ten- 
dency to specialize in the production 
of means of production. 

Originally, in the early part of the 
Soviet period, the Urals had a small 
and one-sided raw material and mining 
industry. In the ten years preceding 
the present war they developed into a 
powerful and highly diversified indus- 
trial region. The proportion of the 
output of the manufacturing industries 
(machine-building, metal-working, pa- 
per-making, garment-making, etc.) to 
total output, increased in the period 
1913-37, from 13 per cent to 42 per 
cent. Development has been most 
marked in machine-building. 


In the years immediately preceding 
the war the Urals were the second 
largest suppliers of iron ore, pig iron 
and steel in the USSR, first place was 
then held by the South—the Ukraine 
and the Donbass. The Urals were the 
largest supplier of copper, chromite, 
nickel, bauxite (an aluminum ore), as- 
bestos, magnesium, potassium, sulphur 
and platinum. The Urals held third 
place in coal and power production 
and paper manufacture and fourth 
place in oil and metal. Lastly, the 
Urals were among the largest centers 
of war industry. 

That is why, when the war broke 
out, the Urals were ready not only 
swiftly to expand their own defense 
industries and switch other industries 
to war work, but also to accommodate 
and absorb the industries evacuated 
from the war areas. This, it is true, 
was not an easy task, but it was per- 
formed with astonishing speed. 

The transplantation of industries 
from war zones took place in the sec- 
ond half of 1941 and in the beginning 
of 1942. Midway in 1942 the trans- 
planted industries were producing on 
a larger scale than on their former 
sites. This involved immense work in 
expanding the supply of power and 
raw materials and in establishing aux- 
iliary industries. 

It was a big strain on the directing 
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and planning bodies of the country, 
and it was made possible only by the 
intense and selfless efforts of engineers, 
technicians and workers by their crea- 
tive initiative, and the organizing abil- 
ity of production men on the spot. 

The transplantation of industry to 
the Urals and other parts deep in the 
interior of the country was unparal- 
leled in history. It involved the shift- 
ing, in the midst of war, of practically 
the entire industry of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia and a considerable part of 
that of other industrialized western 
regions of the country—Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Tula, Voronezh, Rostov and 
Yaroslavl-—that is, the locations of 
over half the industry of the country. 
Over one-third of the ammunition 
plants of the country were shifted into 
the interior. In many other branches 
of industry, too, the evacuated plants 
represented about one-third of the to- 
tal national production capacity. The 
largest went to the Urals. 

The evacuation occurred in areas in 
the war zones and in many cases was 
carried out under artillery fire and 
air bombing. The winter was excep- 
tionally severe. It was in-these adverse 
conditions that the machinery was dis- 
mantled and loaded on to the railways, 
in a matter of a week or two. In the 


new localities, at equal speed, they 
were unloaded and carted from the 


railway stations. Factory sites and 
premises had to be prepared and the 
machinery installed and restarted. 

The transplanted factories had to 
adapt themselves to the fulfillment of 
new, unfamiliar and urgent orders for 
the armed forces, and their productive 
capacity had to be considerably en- 
larged. This entailed large-scale sup- 
plementary building. The staffs of 
some of the Urals machine-building 
plants expanded from two or three 
thousand workers to 30 or 35 thou- 
sand. All the new building had to be 
done at express speed. 

In the Cheliabinsk region a plant 
with an operating area of 61,000 
square metres was erected in two and 
a half months. A pipe-rolling plant, 
the construction of which began in Au- 
gust, 1942, was in operation in 
October of the same year. In the 
Sverdlovsk region, at one building site, 
factory premises with a floor area of 
14,000 square metres were erected in 
35 days; at another 12,000 square 
metres in 30 days, and at still another 
10,000 square metres in 12 days. One 
of the evacuated ammunition factories, 
planned to be installed in 15 days, was 
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actually installed in a period of 11 
days. 

Most of this high-speed building had 
to be carried out in the exceptionally 
severe winter of 1941-42, and in face 
of an acute shortage of building thate- 
rials and of building workers. Many 
factories were erected in areas where 
there was no housing and thousands 
of workers lived in tents all through 
the cruel winter. Others were accom- 
modated at first in the houses of the 
local population, in hastily built huts, 
and in factory premises and _ store- 
houses. In some Urals towns the per 
capita living space dropped as low as 
two square metres. Nor was it easy to 
supply the transplanted families with 
food and other elementary needs. 

It required immense effort to recruit 
and quickly train new workers, as the - 
evacuated workers were far from 
enough. Some plants had to recruit and 
train thousands and even tens of thou- 
sands of workers in the space of a 
month. Quite often work had to be 
begun in incomplete and unadapted 
premises, sometimes with the roof still 
not on, and with building operations 
going on all around. The loss of the 
Ukraine and the Donbass seriously 
diminished the country’s metal and 
coal supply, which was another serious 
handicap to the work of the plants. 

Nevertheless, production expanded 
in the Cheliabinsk Region. In 1942 
alone, capital investments on indus- 
trial development amounted to 1,146 
million rubles (not countirg the value 
of the evacuated machinery). In that 
year and in the first half of 1943 there 
were built, installed and started 17 
new mines, turbo-generators with an 
aggregate capacity of over 200,000 
kilowatts, the fifth Magnitogorsk blast 
furnace (the largest in Europe), a 
number of open-hearth furnaces, three 
electric furnaces, two rolling mills, 
coke batteries, fire-proof clay plants, etc. 

In the Sverdlovsk Region industrial 
building in 1942 was 70 per cent 
above 1941, and included a large blast- 
furnace and several open-hearth fur- 
naces, while the capacity of the power 
plants was considerably increased. 

In 1943, capital investment in in- 
dustry in the Cheliabinsk Region to- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Reading down: Cranes helped move this 
Leningrad railway-car plant which converted 
to tank production, on its new site in the 
Urals. Where there were no cranes avail- 
able factory equipment to be evacuated was 
loaded by hand. Wherever possible pre-fabri- 
cated concrete blocks were used in the war- 
time Urals factory construction. Guns from the 
front come from the evacuated arms plants. 








IT IS DEMOCRACY 


By HON. SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN 


The distinguished English educator ana- 
lyzes the processes of Soviet democracy 


This article was written as a com- 
ment on the introduction by Beatrice 
Webb to a new edition of the famous 
Webbs’ book “Soviet Communism, A 
New Civilization.” 


UR fortunes as a nation are now 

linked with those of the Soviet 
Union. The very existence of both of 
us depends on our co-operation. But 
there is one misunderstanding among 
our people so profound and so mis- 
chievous that it is likely to make real 
confidence between the two peoples im- 
possible unless it is cleared away. The 
British press and British politicians 
have for the last twenty years assumed 
that the USSR is not a democracy. 
They spoke of Stalin as a dictator, and 
have generally coupled his name with 
Hitler and Mussolini, as if he were an 
autocrat of the same brand with the 
same irresponsible and absolute powers. 
But if it were really true that Stalin 
were uncontrolled as Hitler is by any 
organized public opinion, if there were 
no Council of State except the Reichs- 
tag nominated by him merely to echo 
his views on policy, if the laws were 
his laws, if the people at large trembled 
at his name and cringed to him, if 
medieval torture and slaughter were 


his instruments, and perjury and ter- 
rorism his methods, where would be 
a common cause which the free English 
and Americans could make with the 
enslaved Russians? Not only are we 
fighting for immediate freedom—but 
we hope far a world of free men after 
the war, “which will afford assurance 
to all men in all lands that they may 
live their lives in freedom from fear 
and want.” So runs the Atlantic 
Charter, contradicting the regime of 
“fear and want” which is all that Fas- 
cism has ever been able to offer, 
whether in years of peace or war, to 
its dumbly suffering peoples. If our 
great ally is only a Slavonic replica of 
Teutonic barbarism, whence will come 
the peace and security to a free world, 
even if, together, we crush the military 
might of the Axis? It makes no sense. 
If true, it would blight every hope, 
make fantastic every expectation of a 
safer world. 

But there is no such discrepancy in 
the thoughts of our peoples, there is 
no such divergence in the freedoms 
under which they live. Both hate Fas- 
cism now, and except for an obscure 
minority are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing to end the threat to all their 
valued forms of living. For as I learnt 


On magnificent native rugs spread out in the open field Tadzhik collective 
farmers hold a meeting. 


in the USSR just before the war be- 
gan, the Russian hatred of Fascism has 
been for ten years furious and uni- 
versal, just because Fascism was a 
contrast to the life of self-governing 
freedom and extending well-being in 
the Soviet Union. 


The Dictator Myth 


In her introduction to the new edi- 
tion, Beatrice Webb devotes her forty 
pages to a refutation of the whole 
conception that Stalin is a dictator, 
and that the USSR is no democracy. 
She does it in exactly the way in 
which we should establish that Britain 
was a democracy. We should begin 
with a description of our free political 
system, of our elections, of our free 
press, of our free discussion. We might 
then go on to explain how this de- 
mocracy was limited but not finally 
vitiated by a reactionary House of 
Lords, by capitalist control of the 
whole press, and by the subordination 
of the entire working class to industrial 
and landlord magnates in their every- 
day life. That is the true order for 
honest discussion. It is that order which 
Beatrice Webb observes in regard to 
the USSR. 

Stalin is a powerful ruler. He is 
deeply trusted and even adored by his 
people. If he must be put in a category 
with other rulers it would not be too 
misleading to bracket him with Church- 
ill and Roosevelt. They, too, are very 
powerful, and they, too, are very popu- 
lar. Moreover, they, too, at the present 
hour of crisis, exercise without question 
an authority which is almost unlimited. 
Since Japan launched her treacherous 
assault upon America and Britain, by 
general acclaim Roosevelt has been 
given decisive executive power by 
Congress. Churchill is so independent 
of immediate control that he actually, - 
without a word of challenge, offered 
to France in her hour of collapse a 
union with Britain which might have 
saved her in her extremity. But the 
quality of that transaction was that 
Churchill presumed to create in an 
emergency a new form of government 
for his nation. But no one calls Church- 
ill an autocrat. We all know whence 
Churchill and Roosevelt derive their 





power. It is from the people of their 
lands and from the recognized spokes- 
men of their peoples in Parliament 
and Congress assembled. That they 
now claim that their word should be 
taken as law does not cease to make 


Britain and the 
mocracies. 

The position of Stalin is, in most 
respects, analogous to that of his two 
great colleagues. He is the Prime 
Minister of a people which has an 
elected Parliament, by whose Pre- 
sidium that Prime Minister is appoint- 
ed. It may be observed that the Sov- 
narkom, or Cabinet of the USSR, is 
also appointed by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. So that while Church- 
ill and Roosevelt choose their own min- 
istries, Stalin has them appointed for 
him. Wide as Stalin’s powers are, he 
doesn’t make the laws. ‘They are passed 
by the Supreme Soviet. 

So as far as comparison is possible the 
position of the three rulers is much the 
same, Their powers are created and 
guaranteed to them by their respective 
Parliaments and may end with the 
crisis that has raised them. This only 
may be a point of distinction. The ex- 
traordinary influence of Stalin may be 
of older standing than that of his two 
compeers. For Britain and America 
have been in a state of emergency 
from the fear or actuality of war for 
only five years, since the rising Nazi 
power began to threaten our existence. 
The USSR, on the other hand, has 
been expecting the assault of a combina- 
tion of capitalist nations ever since 
the tired armies drew off from invading 
her on behalf of her White reaction- 
aries in 1922. The first call on her great 
new industrial production has been 
for armaments. For Stalin knew, and 
all his people knew, that, soon or late, 
some inevitable fury of reaction would 
burst upon them. It is proper to regard 
Soviet Russia as living on the verge 
of war and in. the expectation of war 
for the last twenty years. The strength 
of the executive power in the hands 
of the rulers was therefore on a war 
footing of absolutism for a longer 
period than with us. But now there is 
nothing to choose. Nor does any sen- 
sible democrat regard himself as a serf 
because Parliament, Congress or Su- 
preme Soviet has ceded great authority 
to the chosen ruler. 

The next question to which Beatrice 
Webb devotes her argument is how 
the workings of the popular assemblies 
in Soviet Russia compare with those 


in Britain and America, ““The USSR 


United States de- 
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is the most inclusive and equalized de- 
mocracy in the world.” From one end 
of the Union to the other in local 
assemblies up to the Supreme Soviet 
the people govern themselves. They 
have freedom of choice of their repre- 
sentatives. For the All-Union Supreme 
Soviet every man and woman from 
Minsk to Vladivostok, and from Arch- 
angel to Samarkand, has a vote which 
is cast by ballot. There is one deputy 
for every 300,000 inhabitants. No ex- 
ceptions are made, Excluded categories 
in earlier Soviets, such as Tsarist po- 
licemen, priests and former landlords 
and profit-makers are now included. 


No Race Hate 


But a deep new principle has come 
to full fruition in the new Constitu- 
tion of the USSR. There are many 
races in the Union, speaking many 
tongues, in various stages of develop- 
ment. There are many peoples in the 
deserts, in the mountains, in the re- 
mote Arctic, whom we British should 
call inferior, whom we should claim 
to rule for their good and hope to 
lead on to a higher civilization. In the 
USSR they are all equal, they are all 
citizens, their rights are equal. No 
man may taunt another with his race. 
The S.S. man who struck a Jew, the 
innkeeper who excluded a Negro from 
his hotel, the sahib who kicked an 
Indian would in the USSR be liable 
to spend the next year or two in 
prison. Racial equality is for the first 
time a reality. Britain, America, South 
Africa have something to learn in that 
direction from Soviet democracy. In 
that respect, also, Russian modes of 
thought are most bitterly antagonistic 
to the arrogant racial doctrines of 
Nazi Germany. The Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracies are at least feeling towards 
racial equality. The priests of the 
Aryan fetishism, who despise equally 
Negroes, Jews, Chinese, Indians and 
Slavs, are removed by centuries of 
human progress from the tolerant pre- 
cepts and practices of the Soviets. 

But how if a people with the finest 
paper constitution in the world re- 
frains, from fear or indolence, from 
using its constitutional powers and 
fails to make its democracy a reality? 
Neither can this be used to make a 
case against the Soviet democracy. For 
there is no people in the world so 
devoted to political discussion. An 
outstanding example of this preoccu- 
pation is given by Beatrice Webb in the 
discussion on the framing of the new 
Constitution of 1936. The Constitu- 





tion was not the creation of Stalin, 
though no doubt he had a share in the 
original draft. That draft was first of 
all discussed, altered, and passed by 
the Supreme Soviet. It was then handed 
on to the people. It was published in 
full, with its 146 articles, in 10,000 
newspapers. Sixty million copies were 
circulated in pamphlet form in every 
language in the Union. Five hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand public 
meetings were held to expound and 
discuss, which it is calculated were at- 
tended by 36,500,000 citizens. One 
hundred and fifty thousand suggestions 
and amendments were sent up to Mos- 
cow, which were all considered. The 
Supreme Soviet discussed all the more 
important amendments and adopted 
some of them. In this way the Con- 
stitution was indeed the act of the 
whole people. And can any say that 
a people which can take that share in 
the debate on a vital act of state has 
net shown the first and most vital 
quality of a democratic people? 


Living Democracy 


The way in which a people deals 
with the affairs of its national state 
is not the only test of democracy. Can 
it rule the every-day events of people’s 
lives in the home, the factory and the 
village? Or is it forced or content to 
leave these things to landlords, factory 
owners and managers, or other persons 
of a dominant class? In the USSR, 
their every-day affairs are entirely in 
the hands of the people themselves. 
There are no superior classes. The only 
people are the workers and the peasants. 
And they decide everything. In the 
working-class buildings there is no 
landlord to interfere. The inhabitants 
choose a Committee of Management to 
look after the building, collect the 
rents, settle disputes, allocate <ne rooms. 

It is the same with life in the fac- 
tory. All questions of labor conditions 
and production by the factory are a 
matter of constant concern and discus- 
sion by the workers. No manager is 
exempt from criticism. Any worker 
may arraign him, and he is subjected 
tu criticism and caricature in the fac- 
tory newspaper. The criticism can and 
does lead to changes'in the manage- 
ment. 

Then there are the 140,000 col- 
lective-farms of Soviet Russia. The 
population involved must reach at 
least some 120 million souls, All these 
communities are managed by the agri- 
cultural democracies of the Soviet vil- 

(Continued on page 31) 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





THE THIRTY-NINTH MONTH 


HIS past month could appropri- 

ately be called “Satellitendaemmer- 
ung’, or the “Twilight of the Satel- 
lites’. In quick succession (within 
two weeks) Romania, Finland and 
Bulgaria have not only dropped out 
of the war, but the two Balkan 
countries have declared war on Ger- 
many. At this writing (September 
8), at least Romania has already been 
in action against German and Hun- 
garian troops. 

The defection of Finland was doubt- 
less prompted by the imminent col- 
lapse of the German Scandinavian 
place d’armes menaced by the Red 
Army successes on the Baltic Front, 
and by the advance of the Allied Ar- 
mies in Belgium and Holland. As to 
Romania and Bulgaria, these were 
stirred into quick action by the terrific 
wallop delivered by the Soviet armies 
of Generals Malinovsky and Tolbuk- 
hin. The first cracked the much 
vaunted German-Romanian Galati- 
Fokshani Gap and the second crashed 
across the Lower Danube to the un- 
protected border of Bulgarian Dob- 
rudja. 

A new queue has formed in Mos- 
cow. It is not a queue of purchasers 
of rationed goods or newspapers; it is 
a queue of peace or armistice seekers, 
with Romanians, Finns and Bulgars 
awaiting their turn. 

The most spectacular of the mili- 
tary events on the Eastern Front dur- 
ing the last month took place on the 
Romanian front in the operations 
zones of the Second and Third Soviet 
Ukrainian Armies, commanded by 
Generals Malinovsky and Tolbukhin, 
liberators of the Southern Ukraine 
and the Crimea. 

There the offensive on the Romani- 
an-Bessarabian front started on: Aug- 
ust 20 after a lull of four and one- 
half months. 

General Malinovsky broke through 
the German-Romanian defenses north 
of Jassy and started on his 400-mile 
trek around the horseshoe of the Car- 
pathians, sweeping everything before 
him. This was his schedule: 


Jassy was captured on August 22 
Fokshani - ys 28 


Buseu > s 29 
Ploesti - ¥ 30 
Bucharest ie a“ 31 
Craiova . 


September 5 
“ 6 


Turnu-Severin “ 


OCTOBER 1944 








By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 





Cheering crowds greeted the liberating Soviet troops as they rolled into the Bucharest 


capital of Rumania, 


Placerd reads, “Greetings to Marshal Stalin, brilliant commander-in- 


chief of the Russian Armies." 


The straight line distance between 
thése points is some 400 miles, which 
Malinovsky covered in exactly 15 
days. In this connection it must be not- 
ed that this extraordinary march was 
over a country notorious for its poor 
communications and rickety railroads, 
that Malinovsky crossed more than 
thirty rivers, sent columns westward to 
occupy a number of passes in the 
Transylvanian Alps, and southward to 
seize the Romanian Danube ports and, 
jointly with General ‘Tolbukhin’s 
right flank troops, encircled on his way 
south twelve German divisions be- 
tween the Prut and Kishinev. These 
were destroyed, their remnants being 
caught several days later south of 
Bakau. 

While, since the last week of Aug- 
ust, the Romanian Army has been 
technically helping the Red Army rid 
the country of Germans, it must not 
be forgotten that an army which is 
being forced by an order from above to 
make an overnight somersault (from 
fighting “the Bolshevik menace to 
civilization” to fighting those who the 
night before still were “the defenders 
of civilization”) is a bewildered and 
hardly efficient army. One can imagine 
what a mess the lines of communica- 
tions were following the Romanian 
somersault, with many Romanian 
units still undecided as to whom they 






were fighting, clogging the roads, 
storming trains and looking for the 
nearest place where they could sur- 
render (indeed some of them were not 
quite sure to whom). After all, an army 
is a lot of human beings and cannot be 
“put in reverse” like a machine by the 
simple process of shifting a lever or 
issuing a decree. 

Having campaigned in Romania in 
1916, and knowing local conditions 
pretty well, this writer takes his hat 
off to the unsung Soviet R.T.O.’s 
(Railway Transport Officers) who 
must have accomplished miracles of 
efficiency and tact in handling an al- 
most impossible situation where a huge 
army was speeding forward at a ter- 
tific pace while another army was 
milling about aimlessly, getting in 
everybody’s way. 

While Malinovsky was attacking at 
Jassy, General Tolbukhin cracked the 
German-Romanian defenses north of 
Kishinev and captured the capital of 
the Moldavian SSR on August 24th. 
On the 26th he was in Reni, across 
the Danube from Galati (captured on 
the 27th), and on the 29th he had 
taken possession of the great port of 
Constanta. On the 31st Tolbukhin had 
reached the border of Bulgaria be- 
tween the Danube (at Silistria) and 
the little Black Sea port of Mangalia. 

* There he paused for about a week 
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ON TO 
GERMANY! 


From the 
West 


Reading down: 


An American tank passes 

the Are de Triomphe in 

Paris on the march to 
Germany. 


Over a Marne bridge, 
dynamited by the re- 
treating enemy, the ad- 
vance on Germany goes 


on. 


From the French border 

into Belgium tramp the 

Yanks, marching on 
Germany. 





From the 
East 


Reading down: 


This group of Red Army 
men were the first to 
reach the Eastern fron- 
tier of Germany, the 


borders of East Prussia. 


A Red Army sortie in 
the battle along the 
East Prussian frontier. 


The Sheshura River, one 
of the water barriers 
before the East Prussian 
frontier, is crossed by a 
Red Army unit on the 
March on Germany 
from the east. 














mind what to do—remain “neutral” 
or join the Allies. The “moral sua- 
sion” of the presence of Tolbukhin’s 
regiments on its border appears to have 
had a salutary effect on the Bulgarian 
government and on September 6th 
said government slid from “neutrality” 
into ‘“belligerency”, welcomed the 
Soviet troops and called them “bro- 
thers” (bratushki). 

Today, September 8th, General Tol- 
bukhin, without resistance on the part 
of the Bulgar Army, took possession of 
the great Black Sea port of Varna and 
of the Bulgar Danubian ports of Rush- 
chuk, Turtukai and Silistria. Soviet 
troops are reported well inside Bulgaria 
on the way to Sofia and the historic bat- 
tlefields (1877-1878) of Plevna, Lov- 
cha, Shipka and Tyrnovo. 


The primary problem on the Balkan 
Front is to reach the Salonika-Bel- 
grade-Vienna railroad and cut off the 
German divisions in Greece, Serbia and 
Albania (there are probably about 
twenty of them there). At Turnu- 
Severin General Malinovsky is right 
on the Yugoslav border, some 80 miles 
from the above railroad. Marshal 
Tito’s Army of Liberation has detach- 
ments operating west of Nish, between 
the Ibar and Morava Rivers. ‘Thus 
today the minimum distance between 
Tito and Malinovsky is about 100 
miles across rugged mountains. It is 
entirely possible that some of Tito’s de- 
tachments have slipped through to the 
Iron Gate and made tactical contact 
with Malinovsky; but such a contact 
is not sufficient to seal off twenty-odd 
German divisions which will certainly 
make a concerted rush along the Nish- 
Belgrade railway and will have to be 
stopped by more than a screen of troops. 

Allied troops (British and/or Amer- 
icans?) are reported to be operating 
with Tito and “moving to meet the 
Red Army.” So far this sounds like a 
rumor because it is hard to see how 
sizable bodies of Allied troops could 
have been moved from the Adriatic to 
the Danube front, a distance of 250 
miles, secretly and swiftly. In order 
to seal the Balkan trap on von Weichs’ 
twenty divisions, the Red Army will 
have to move west from Turnu-Sev- 
erin, through the Iron Gate into Voivo- 
dina (north of Belgrade) or directly 
across the Danube, say, along the line 
Viddin-Nish, or both. 

Meanwhile Soviet and Romanian 
troops are holding a number of passes 
in the Transylvanian Alps (Oituz, 


Predeal, Rotherturm) and have cap-, 
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while Bulgaria tried to make up its 


tured Brassov (Kronstadt) and Sibiu 
(Hermannstadt) on the Plateau, thus 
overlooking the Hungarian plain. The 
barrier of the ‘Transylvanian Alps 
(Southern Carpathians) has been 
cracked. 

A less spectacular, but perhaps more 
important struggle is going on 500 miles 
to the north. This is the battle for the 
Narev line, strategic link between the 
Vistula and East Prussia. 

Ever since Marshal Rokossovsky 
reached the approaches to Warsaw five 
weeks ago, a fierce battle has been going 
on here, with the Germans throwing 
into it all but the proverbial kitchen 
stove. 

It has been quite clear since the last 
days in July that Rokossovsky would 
not and could not attack Warsaw fron- 
tally. 

The plan was to break the Bug 
line, then the Narev line, then wheel 
left to the Vistula west of Warsaw, 
cross it and cut across Warsaw’s rear 
communications. Thus the northern 
prong of a pincers would be formed 
with the southern prong formed by 
Mashal Konev’s powerful bridgehead 


- west of Sandomir. After the capture of 


that stronghold on August 18, Konev 
has been marking timie waiting for the 
Narev line to crack. 


The strategy of this operation is so 
obvious to any one who knows anything 
of Soviet strategy in general, that one 
cannot doubt for a moment that the 
Sosnkowski clique in London who or- 
dered “General Bor” to start the up- 
rising in Warsaw in the beginning of 
August were playing the part not of 
fools, but pure and simple provoca- 
teurs who threw away many a patriotic 
Polish life for the sake of either snatch- 
ing Warsaw from the hands of the lib- 
erating Red Army and the Polish troops 
marching with it, or, in case of failure 
(as it turned out) to blame the Red 
Army (as well as all the Allies) for 
“lack of help.” 


Well, we know the Sosnkowskis and 
their ilk, but what surprises us painfully 
is a sincere man like Major George 
Fielding Eliot writing a piece on Sept. 
2 in the Herald Tribune in which he 
blames the Soviet High Command for 
not having done something to save the 
handiwork of the provocateurs. Major 
Eliot’s suggestion that the Red Army 
could have “dropped a brigade of para- 
chutists and a few thousand tons of am- 
munition” into Warsaw, considering 
the conditions in the city (scrambled 
fighting, a pall of smoke, the impos- 
sibility for the Red Army to follow up 





this action with an assault from the 
periphery because it had only a spear- 
head thrust to the approaches of War- 
saw and because the railroad Belostok- 
Warsaw had not been cleared until 
August 25) sounds like the forced ef- 
fort of a sensible man who has to write 
an enormity for political reasons. The 
Red Army never intended to storm 
Warsaw frontally, and the Major 
knows it. The Soviet semi-circle 
around East Prussia has remained sta- 
tionary since the fortress of Ossovetz 
was captured on Aug. 14. 

During the first week of Septem- 
ber the strongholds of Vyshkov and 
Ostrolenka were captured with the Red 
Army reaching the Narev on a broad 
front. 

In the Baltic, the stronghold on Tar- 
tu was captured by General Maslenni- 
kov on August 25, thus pressing to- 
gether Lindemann’s divisions who have 
their backs to the sea. 

Near Riga, General Bagramian has 
had a tough time with the Germans 
conducting a powerful counteroffensive 
in the Shavli-Yelgava sector, gaining 
some ground and even punching a corri- 
dor near the sea (Tukkums) to link up 
with their isolated armies in Estonia 
and northern Latvia. This counterof- 
fensive has been stopped for about a 
week now, but it has delayed the liqui- 
dation of Lindemann’s divisions. 

It is the opinion of this writer that 
the center of gravity of the whole war 
is around the Narev front where the 
first act of the future battle of annihi- 
lation of half of the German Army is 
being played. 


A Red Army unit makes a river crossing on 
the approaches to East Prussia. 
























































































































































A Soviet 
Composer 
By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


The rising young composer, Tik- 
hon Khrennikov, whose work is 
becoming known to America 


HEN one speaks of Soviet mu- 

sic the name that comes into 
mind at once is, of course, Shostakovich. 
However, Soviet music is rich in other 
fertile talents. In addition to Shosta- 
kovich himself and the well known and 
established older composers like Pro- 
kofiev, Gliere and Miaskovsky, a num- 
ber of interesting and forceful young 
musical personalities have come to the 
fore. Even outside the Soviet Union 
names like those of Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
Yuri Shaporin, Lev Knipper, the Ar- 
menian composer Aram Khachaturyan 
and Khrennikov are becoming known. 


It is with the career of the last named 
that this article will deal. In his origins 
and in his musical development young 
Tikhon Khrennikov may be considered 
typical of the new Soviet musical gen- 
eration, as far as any one individual 
may be taken to denote the type. 


Of Tikhon Khrennikov’s works, so 
far only his First Symphony has been 
performed in this country. First played 
in 1936 by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Leopold 
Stokowski, it has established itself in 
the repertory of that orchestra which 
ranks among the greatest ensembles in 
the country. 
Ormandy’s direction, the orchestra gave 
ten performances of the symphony at 
home and on tour. It has also been 
played in New York and Detroit. 


American response to this symphony 
has been enthusiastic. The distin- 
guished American music critic, the late 
W. J. Henderson, wrote of it in the 
New York Sun: “The high level of 
the concert was attained by the intro- 
duction of a new symphony written by 
a young man who entered the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1932 and wrote his 
opus the following year. It is without 
question the most promising work which 
has come out of Russia in recent years. 
This must be said with the music of 
Shostakovich still fresh in the memory. 
A youth who already has so much to say 
that is good to-hear and who knows so 
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much about how to say it is to be 
watched.” 


The First Symphony has aroused 
keen interest in Khrennikov’s other 
works, American pianists are awaiting 
the arrival of his piano concerto which 
is highly regarded in Soviet musical 
circles. And our conductors are await- 
ing the score of his Second Symphony 
which, like Shostakovich’s Seventh, was 
composed during the war. Soviet crit- 
ics, analyzing it, consider it a notable 
advance over his First Symphony. 

This composer with such major 
works already to his credit as two sym- 
phonies, an opera, a piano concerto, in- 
cidental music to several plays and films 
which he has rearranged into concert 
suites, and pieces for piano, has only 
just turned thirty. He is still so 
youthful in appearance that when he 
comes on the stage those in the audi- 
ence who see him for the first time take 
him for a music student who is there 
to turn the pages for the pianist. 


Tikhon Khrennikov was borr in 
1913 in the little town of Yelets which 
lies at the approaches to Moscow. It 
figured in the war news and was under 
German occupation for a time during 
the Battle of Moscow. It is in an 
agricultural region and is steeped in 
Russian folk lore and folk music. 


Khrennikov was a child of four when 
the Revolution occurred. ‘Thus his own 
growth has practically coincided with 
the growth of his country. His memo- 
ries are Soviet memories. He came of 
a large family, the youngest of ten 
children. The Khrennikovs were of 
peasant stock though Tikhon’s father 
did not farm for a living but kept a 
tobacco shop. 


There was no immediate family mu- 
sical tradition or artistic surroundings 
as in the case of Shostakovich, whose 
mother was an accomplished musician, 
and who was, almost literally, born 
into the high musical culture of St. 
Petersburg. Nevertheless, young Khren- 
nikov had the advantage of a strong 
musical tradition of another sort. 


This was the rich folk music of the 
Moscow countryside and the neighbor- 
hood tradition of choral singing. The 
big Khrennikov family could muster a 
chorus all by itself. It was added to 
by students and neighborhood singers. 


The Khrennikov household became a 
sort of music headquarters in Yelets. 
Their instruments were few—merely 
accordions and guitars. Their reper- 
toire was simple country songs, student 
tunes and the current song hits as they 
spread outward from Moscow. 


Thus little Tikhon practically grew 
into music. He had a pleasing voice 
and a very accurate ear and, very early, 
he was one of the indispensables in the 
Khrennikov chorus. 


At eleven he began taking piano les- 
sons. He loved the instrument and ac- 
quired an early mastery over it. Had 
he not chosen to be a composer he would 
have won fame as a concert pianist. At 
performances of his piano concerto and 
other of his works with a piano part, 
he is in great demand as the soloist. 


Two years after he had begun his 
piano studies he had made such rapid 
progress that his piano teacher turned 
him over to another as better suited to 
the young man’s rapidly developing tal- 
ents. Soon after this change, when he 
was still thirteen, he wrote his first com- 
position, a piano etude. He has been 


The composer, Tikhon Khrennikov, at his desk. 
























composing without a break ever since. 

At the age of fourteen his teacher 
brought him for a hearing to the fa- 
mous Professor Mikhail Gnessin. One 
of the most interesting personalities in 
Russian music,- Professor Gnessin, a 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, had devoted 
himself to the nurture of young musi- 
cal talent. ‘The revolution gave him 
his opportunity to completely fulfill his 
aims. His school, already famous for 
the talents it had brought to fruition, 
now received state aid, and enlarged its 
activities. 

The interview with Professor Gnes- 
sin was a decisive event in young Khren- 
nikov’s career. The great teacher was 
deeply impressed not only by Khrenni- 
kov’s gifts but by their unhampered 
natural growth in Yelets. He wanted 
the boy for the Gnessin School but he 
felt that it would be better for him 
first to finish his schooling at Yelets in 
the environment that had proved so fa- 
vorable for his development. 

So young Khrennikov continued to 
go to school at Yelets and take his mu- 
sic lessons. Before he had turned sixteen 
he had graduated and was ready for 
Moscow. In the Fall of 1929, he en- 
tered the Gnessin School that had 
trained such famous Soviet musicians 
as the composer, Aram Khachaturyan, 
and the concert violinist, Lev Oborin. 

Khrennikov fully justified Professor 
Gnessin’s expectations. He worked 
hard and developed very rapidly. His 
student compositions showed such mas- 
tery that, by the time he entered the 
Moscow Conservatory, musical circles 
were already awaiting performable 
works from his pen. 

Khrennikov’s First Symphony, in 


fact, appeared the following year and 
several of his outstanding works were 
written in the four year period, 1932- 
1936, which he spent in the Moscow 
Conservatory. The talents ripened in 
the Gnessin School, bore early fruit. 
The works composed during his con- 
servatory study years included his piano 
concerto, music for the children’s play 
“Mik,” produced by the Moscow Chil- 
dren’s Theater and the Vakhtangov 
Theater production of Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

So much attention had Khrennikov’s 
talents attracted that two famous Mos- 
cow theaters had commissioned music 
from him. Such commissions play a 
great part in the development of Soviet 
composers. Aside from the economic 
aid they provide they bring to the young 
composer interesting musical tasks that 
enable him to try his talents in new 
fields and to meet the indispensable 
tests of actual production. 

Khrennikov’s graduation from the 
conservatory was a blaze of glory. He 
was inscribed in the conservatory’s roll 
of honor. And a deeply appreciated 
graduation gift was the commission to 
write an opera for one of the foremost 
Soviet companies, the Nemirov-Dan- 
chenko Musical Theater of Moscow, 
famous for its experiments in making 
singing as dramatically effective as 
speech—that is bringing opera closer 
to the standards of the drama. 

Khrennikov worked for two years on 
the opera. The libretto was based on 
the novel “Solitude” by Nikolai Virta, 
which had subsequently been drama- 
tized and which, in both forms, had 
been a great success. The opera version 
was called “In the Storm.” 


The Soviet intelligentsia has pitched into reconstruction work as into war work. The group 
shown here, rebuilding a demolished section of Kiev, is made up of scholars and writers, includ- 


ing, (left to right) the prose writers, M. Rylskey and Pavel Tychina, and the poet, V. Sociura. 
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Although, in his earlier compositions, 
Khrennikov had followed the modern- 
ist school, in the score of the opera he 
reversed the trend and sought to make 
the music as simple as possible. The 
musical line of the score followed the 
Russian folk song in which he had been 
steeped in his childhood. 

This brought upon him a consider- 
able amount of adverse criticism. ‘The 
production of the opera aroused a 
heated debate in musical circles similar 
to the controversy over Shostakovich’s 
music in 1936. Unlike the case of Sho- 
stakovich, where the target of criticism 
was the complexity and abstractness of 
the music, in the case of Khrennikov’s 
opera the target was its simplicity. The 
hostile: critics considered it a studied 
and artificial ‘simplicity that left the 
music undeveloped and almost primitive, 

Like Shostakovich, Krennikov took 
the criticism well and did not allow 
it to dishearten him or interrupt his 
work. His music for a film about a 
Stakhanovite farm girl, which he com- 
posed during the climax of the discus- 
sion, was notable for its vigorous and 
confident musical line and won hearty 
appreciation. And Soviet reports of his 
Second Symphony, which has received 
an enthusiastic reception, would indicate 
that he has recovered from his venture 
into formularized simplicity and that 
the new work has a rich and fully de- 
veloped texture. 

Like other Soviet composers in the 
war, Khrennikov has taken his full part 
as citizen and musician. He has par- 
ticipated in civilian defense activities; 
has performed in hospitals, in induction 
centers, and at the front lines; has con- 
tinued his creative music; and has writ- 
ten the scores for a number of war films 
and music for a number of popular war 
songs, among them “Men of the Urals” 
which took first prize at a contest for 
mass songs held at Sverdlovsk. 

His most important musical wat 
work, as of this writing, appears to be 
his Second Symphony. This was begun 
before the war but the greater part of 
it was composed in the midst of war. 
Like Shostakovich’s war symphonies, 
judging from Soviet reports, Khrenni- 
kov’s Second Symphony is written 
with great tension and has had an in- 
spiring effect upon Soviet audiences. 

Khrennikov is married and leads the 
cheerful family life common to Soviet 
artists. His wife is a Jewish girl and 
he is fond of joking: “While, of course, 
that was not the object of our marriage, 
making it a defiance to Hitler has 
added to our joy!” : 








The third article in Dr. Lamont’s 
series on the Soviet national groups 


EST and south of the Kalmyk 

Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, in the fertile valleys and plains 
of southern Russia, live the Don and 
Kuban Cossacks. ‘Tall and rangy in 
physique, these hard-riding, hard-fight- 
ing frontiersmen and trouble-shooters 
of Tsarist times are now settling down 
to the quieter pleasures and pursuits of 
collective farming and stock-breeding. 
The bulk of the Cossacks are either 
Great Russians or Ukrainians and are 
therefore not a separate ethnic group 
in themselves. ‘They should not be 
confused with the Kazakhs of Central 
Asia though the words Kazakh and 
Cossack have a common derivation. In 
his great novel The Silent Don Sholok- 
hov gives an unforgettable picture of 
the Cossacks just before and after the 
Revolution of 1917. During the Nazi- 
Soviet war regiments of Cossack cav- 
alry have distinguished themselves. 

% 

One of the most important Autono- 
mous Republics of the Russian S.F.S.R. 
is that of the Crimea, with its prepon- 
derant Tatar and Great Russian ethnic 
strains. The rich and beautiful penin- 
sula that comprises the Crimean Repub- 
lic juts out into the Black Sea south of 
the Ukraine and on some maps is mis- 
takenly assigned to the Ukrainian 
S.$. R. At the tip of the peninsula lies 
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the repeatedly besieged port of Sevas- 
topol in and around which raged the 
decisive engagement of the Crimean 
War of 1854-55, remembered by most 
Americans through Tennyson’s poem 
on the fateful charge of the British 
Light Brigade at Balaklava. In 1941 
and 1942. steel-hearted Sevastopol, 
shelled and bombed into ruins and rub- 
ble, won undying fame anew by its 
intrepid resistance against overwhelm- 
ing Nazi forces. 

The lovely and sunny land of the 
Crimea, called by a French writer an 
“amethyst set in the emerald green of 
its wave-washed shores,” has long been 
known as the Soviet Riviera. It is the 
most popular place for recreation in 
the USSR. Before the war broke out 
hundreds of thousands of workers went 
annually to the Crimea for their vaca- 
tions. Hundreds of rest-homes, sani- 
tariums and children’s camps dotted 
the peninsula, nearly half of the Soviet 
Union’s health resorts being in this 
Republic. In the summer of 1932 I 
spent some time studying, swimming 
and motoring in the Crimea and re- 
call especially the beauty of the drive, 
with the green sea beneath and the 
green mountains above, from Yalta on 
the southern coast to Balaklava and 
Sevastopol. 

Not far inland from Sevastopol is 


the ancient capital of the Tatars, ro- 
mantic Bakhchisarai, meaning “The 
Palace of Gardens.” ‘Tucked away in 
a deep valley among the lush Crimean 
mountains, it was seat of the ruling 
khans for three centuries. In the 
khans’ palace itself stands the Foun- 
tain of Tears, built in memory of a 
beautiful Polish princess brought by 
an eighteenth century khan to his Mos- 
lem harem. According to legend, she 
was poisoned by one of the other and 
presumably less dazzling wives. 

After staying in this old Tatar 
stronghold in 1820, Pushkin told the 
story of the princess in a colorful nar- 
rative poem “The Fountain of Bakhchi- 
sarai,” depicting Tatar life and love in 
their golden age. ‘The Soviet com- 
poser Asseyev recently adapted this 
poem to a ballet, of which I saw a 
splendid performance at Kiev in 1938 
during my last visit to the Soviet 
Union. Under the Tsars the Crimean 
Tatars, like those of Kazan on the 
Volga, were comparatively advanced 
culturally for a minority people, but as 
faithful worshippers of Allah followed 
until recently the traditional customs 
of Islam. The typical Mohammedan 
mosques, monuments and other struc- 
tures in Bakhchisarai and Simferopol, 
present capital of the Republic, con- 
stantly remind one of a vanished social 
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system and of a vanishing religion. 

The many ancient, mediaeval and 
modern peoples who inhabited the Cri- 
mea at one time or other have left 
abundant traces, so that the region is a 
veritable paradise for archeologists. 
Scythians and Greeks settled here as 
early as the 7th century B. C. and two 
centuries later Greek colonies had 
spread along the whole Crimean coast- 
line.. A considerable Greek minority 
still lives and works here. In due 
course the peninsula came under the 
sway of the all-conquering Romans. 
With the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, this territory was conquered 
in turn by the Goths, Huns, Khazars, 
Mongols, Venetians, ‘Tatars and 
Turks. The Ottoman Empire held 
the Crimea down to the last part of the 
eighteenth century when-it was an- 
nexed by Tsarist Russia. 


In Moscow in 1938 I attended an- 
other stirring Asseyev ballet that was 
also based on a noted Pushkin poem, 
“The Caucasian Prisoner.” ‘The tri- 
bal dancing, the costumes and the 
scenery were all so colorful and spir- 
ited in this production that it well sup- 
plemented the original poem in giving 
one a vivid impression of the wild, vig- 
orous existence led by the different 
Caucasian peoples amid the breath- 
taking natural surroundings of their 
native land. The heroine was one of 
those big-eyed Cherkessian damsels so 
widely famed for their beauty and much 
sought after for the harems of sultans 
and khans. 


She was, perhaps, a not so distant 
ancestor of Cherkessian men and wom- 
en who today inhabit the small Cher- 
kess Autonomous Region in the rolling 
foothills of the Caucasus Mountains 
near the southern border of the Rus- 
sian Republic. In the old days, how- 
ever, no matter how beautiful a Cher- 
kessian woman, she was completely 
subordinated by tradition and practice 
to the life of the male. Curiously 
enough she was not allowed to wait on 
table or milk cows, apparently because 
her touch was supposed to contaminate 
food. But while the Cherkessian men 
enjoyed the excitement of riding and 
fighting through this region so admir- 
ably adapted to hit-and-run raiding, 
there was no doubt about their women 
having the privilege of doing the heavy 
work like reaping and threshing. 


In this remote area of Caucasian val- 
leys and mountains, with eight sky-seek- 
ing peaks higher than Mt. Blanc, there 
is a complex racial mosaic, a veritable 
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modern Babel, that defies all descrip- 
tion. The many different ethnic groups 
here are mainly Mohammedan in re- 
ligion and belong for the most part to 
the Japhetic peoples, whose home from 
time immemorial has been the Caucasus 
and the Transcaucasus, beyond the 
main Caucasian range. Some anthro- 
pologists have claimed that this region 
in general was the cradle of the white 
race; and in fact “Caucasian’”’ has be- 
come the accepted word for designat- 
ing the white peoples. 

In his book Soviet Journey, Louis 
Fischer graphically describes the ap- 
pearance of a typical young Soviet Cau- 
casian: 

“He has green piercing eyes and ‘Ar- 
row Collar’ features: curled lashes, eye- 
brows as if painted on, a long head, 
delicate long nose, sharp angles in his 
lips, angular chin, a marked angle where 
jaw meets cheek bone. Red-tinted cheek 
contrasts with bluish jaw. On his head 
is a flat karakul cap with sides sloping 
outward. . . . He wears a thin, pressed- 
woolen tunic from neck to knee. Broad 
shoulders, and very narrow waist held 
firm by a narrow leather belt from which 
hangs a silver-tipped dagger scabbard. 
The dimensions of the chest are exag- 
gerated by two breast-pockets with cigar- 
like partitions containing wooden silver- 
headed pegs which now substitute for the 
real ammunition of Tsarist days.” 

In the Russian Caucasus, in addition 
to the Cherkess territory already men- 
tioned, there are two other Autono- 
mous Regions and four Autonomous 
Republics. From an economic view- 
point the most important of these are 
the Adygei Region, with rich oil fields 
at and around its capital, Maikop, 
which was occupied by the Nazis in 
1942; and the Chechen-Ingush Repub- 
lic, which has even more extensive oil 
deposits at and near its capital, Grozny, 
to which the German armies did not 
quite penetrate. 

Of all the native inhabitants of the 
Caucasus, the virile and liberty-loving 
Chechens put up the most determined 
resistance against the advance of the 
Russian colossus from the north during 
the nineteenth century. For sixty 
years they kept up the struggle from 
their mountain fastnesses and _hide- 
outs against the numerically powerful 
armies of the Tsars. ‘Their fellow- 
peoples of the mountains also fought 
fiercely against the invader and the 
rugged Kabardino-Balkarians staged a 
revolt against Nicholas II as late as 
1912. ; 

The Kabardino-Balkarian A.S.S.R., 


most of which Hitler overran for a 


‘ short time, is the Caucasian Republic 








that has probably made the most out- 
standing cultural and economic prog- 
ress since 1917. Though a most back- 
ward agricultural region under the 
Tsars, farming and cattle-raising in 
this republic have been almost com- 
pletely collectivized, while modern ir- 
rigation techniques have made great 
strides. During one recent dry sum- 
mer the Kabardino-Balkarians, using 
the slogan, ‘““We have mountains; we 
don’t need rain!” turned out by the 
thousands to dig ditches for the chan- 
neling of the down-rushing Caucasian 
streams, 

Kabardino-Balkaria is noted for its 
radium-active mineral springs, which 
attract health-seekers from all over the 
Soviet Union. And in its southern 
reaches this republic can boast of the 
highest peak on the European conti- 
nent, Mt. Elbruz, 18,468 feet above 
sea level. The vigorous sport of moun- 
tain-climbing, which has become quite 
popular in the USSR, is centered in 
this vicinity. 

Next door to the Kabardino-Balkar- 
ians, in an equally mountainous re- 
gion, live the Ossetians, with their 
North Ossetian Autonomous Republic 
in the Russian S.F.S.R. and a South 
Ossetian Autonomous Region in the 
Georgian Republic over the divide. 
Unlike the other peoples of the Cau- 
casus and Transcaucasus, the Ossetians 
are of Iranian stock. For more than a 
thousand years, until overwhelmed by 
the Tsarist hosts, they held their moun- 
tain valleys and passes, turning every 
farm and village into a well-fortified 
point with sturdy walls and towers. 

Traditionally herdsmen and _shep- 
herds tending their livestock on the 
grassy meadows of the Caucasus high- 
lands, the Ossetians developed a char- 
acteristic form of architecture consisting 
of two-storied stone houses, the first 
floor for the cattle and the second for 
the peasant family. The leading Os- 
setian town was Vladikavkaz, meaning 
“Mistress of the Caucasus,” which later 
became the capital of the Autonomous 
Republic under the name of the late 
Ordzhonikidze, a Georgian Communist 
formerly in the Soviet Government. 

Recently, in February, 1944, the 
name of this city was officially changed 
back to Vladikavkaz in its Ossetian 
form, Dzaudzhikau, in a special decree 
of the Soviet Government, passed at 
the request of the North Ossetian gov- 
ernment. This is a good example of 
how far Soviet policy goes in meeting 
the wishes of the different peoples and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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HE discussion in our last issue of 

the possible development of Ameri- 
can-Soviet trade potentialities led up to 
the question of how the Soviets carry 
on foreign trade. 

Foreign trade, like every other eco- 
nomic activity in the Soviet Union, is 
planned and coordinated with the gen- 
eral economic, financial, industrial, and 
agricultural planning. In its five-year 
plans, and more specifically, for each cur- 
rent year, the Soviet Union adopts an 
import and export plan. The purchase 
of new equipment, new machinery, or 
replacements for plants in operation, 
which must be bought abroad, is condi- 
tioned upon two factors: One is the avail- 
ability of goods to be exported abroad; 
the other is the amount of foreign cur- 
rency that can be set aside to meet both 
the adverse balance of trade, as well as 
all prior commitments on purchases and 
loans to be filled within the given year. 

As a matter of policy, foreign trade 
in the Soviet Union is treated as an 
auxiliary to the industrial and agricul- 
tural development within the country. 
Because the government of the Soviet 
Union exercises a governmental monopo- 
ly in its foreign trade, that policy is 
strictly adhered to. In practice the im- 
portant result, as far as other countries 
are concerned is, that the Soviet Union 
never sought large markets for its ex- 
ports, but has viewed them as a help in 
acquiring imports of the needed ma- 
chinery, equipment, or of raw materials, 
of which it lacks a sufficient quantity. 

In this connection it is important to 
bear in mind that despite the phenom- 
enal increase of Soviet production, both 
agricultural and industrial, its volume 
of foreign trade never equalled the vol- 
ume of pre-revolutionary Russia. The 
reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that the Soviet Union carries on its 
export trade only for the purpose of 
financing part of its imports and there- 
fore is not a serious competitor in the 
export markets of the world. 

The export capacity of the Soviet 
Union is, of course, not expected for a 
long time to meet its large import needs 
which would have to be arranged for on 
the basis of long term credits. 

The Soviet monopoly of foreign trade 
was established by a decree way back on 
April 22nd, 1918. This decree was signed 
by Lenin and Stalin. Since 1922 when 
the Commissariat of Foreign Trade was 
created, this body has directed Foreign 
Trade. While the Commissariat of For- 
eign Trade does not itself do the purchas- 
ing or selling abroad, it is responsible for 
the coordination of the entire program of 
Soviet Foreign Trade and lays down the 
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Soviet Trading Methods 


general policies and practices followed. 

The business of foreign trade outside 
of the USSR is carried on by trade dele- 
gations of the USSR, or as in England 
and the United States, by corporations 
created to represent the USSR. Such 
corporations, for instance, function in 
England and the United States; Arcos, 
Ltd., in London, and the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation in New York. The Am- 
torg Trading Corporation handles, with 
such exceptions as films, photos and the 
like, all American-Soviet business” not 
handled under the Lend-Lease arrange- 
ment by the Soviet Purchasing Commis- 
sion in Washington. The Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation has been carrying on 
American-Soviet trade for two decades, 
having been organized in May 1924 un- 
der the laws of the State of New York. 

On the Soviet side, the actual place- 
ment of purchasing and selling orders is 
done by export and import organizations 
which are part of their respective trusts 
and industries in the USSR. Such organi- 
zations for foreign trade exist in the fur 
industry, in the timber industry, in the 
grain trust, in the machine and metal 
industries. Textiles, and other industries, 
have import agencies. On the basis of 
their allotments for foreign trade, they 
are given licenses for the specific orders 
that they place with the trading agencies 
abroad. When a license for imports into 
the Soviet Union is granted, or a contract 
for services approved, the amount of 
money involved in this transaction in 
cash payments, as well as obligations for 
future payment, is recorded with the 
State Bank of the USSR. The State 
Bank makes provision for the availability 
of monies to cover the transaction. Like- 
wise, the State Bank makes collection of 
proceeds from Soviet sales abroad. 

The payments and collections of all 
foreign currencies involved in foreign 
trade are centralized in the State Bank, 
which makes the payments abroad 
through its bank correspondence. The 
State Bank of the USSR accordingly has 
accounts and deposits with banks in many 
countries. It is easy to see that this pro- 
cedure is of great advantage to the for- 
eign exporter, who is always assured of 
the most punctual meeting of all obliga- 
tions through the operations of the State 
Bank of the USSR itself. Because of 
Soviet centralized control of the volume 
of foreign trade, transactions could not be 
made, obligations could not be assumed, 
unless these are provided for in the 
financial plan of the State Bank. 

Trade relations with many countries 
before the war were based on the par- 
ticular trade agreements with the given 
country. These agreements provided for 
the general scope of trade, credit ar- 
rangements, and rate of interest for 


credits covered by government guaran- 
tees. 








By THEODORE BAYER 


In order to facilitate technological ex- 
change necessary for the development of 
foreign trade the Soviet Union sends 
commissions abroad, as well as individual 
engineers and industrial representatives, 
to maintain contact with the foreign mar- 
ket and also to exchange technical infor- 
mation. The Soviet Union has also had 
many contracts with engineering firms 
in America for technical assistance. 

Through technical journals and an- 
nual catalogues published by the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation in Russian, Ameri- 
can industry is able in a most direct way 
to present its machinery and products to 
the attention of Soviet engineers, tech- 
nicians and executives. American firms 
have participated in industrial exhibits 
in the USSR, whereby the Soviet tech- 
nicians were familiarized with the Ameri- 
can products. On the other hand, Soviet 
trading organizations have participated 
in many Fairs and exhibits abroad. 

In addition to the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, there is the American-Rus- 
sian Chamber of Commerce, which serv- 
ices American industry participating in 
the Chamber, facilitating business with 
the USSR. A branch of the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce func- 
tioned in Moscow. There is also the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce in the 
Soviet Union. These organizations foster 
mutually advantageous commercial rela- 
tions. 

Such problems as the best methods of 
settling disputes that may arise in the 
course of foreign trade, industrial, com- 
mercial arbitration, specifications, pack- 
ing, marking standards, shipping routes, 
freight rates, insurance premiums, and 
the like, come within the scope of interest 
of these organizations. 


Over ten years ago, in January 1934, 
the first Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, A. A. Troyanovsky, made the 
following statement on the desirability 
of expanding trade relations: 


Like the United States, the USSR is a 
country of great distances, of rich and 
multiform natural resources. Our physical 
problems are in many respects similar to 
yours. We approached our problems of de- 
veloping oyr resources later than you, and 
we have availed ourselves and will con- 
tinue to avail ourselves of American tech- 
nical skill and of American machinery. We 
have found that, generally speaking, of all 
foreign technical men, Americans are best 
equipped to give advice on our develop- 
ment projects and American machinery is 
in most cases best adapted to our needs. 
In this respect we have the basis for a 
steady and profitable commercial develop- 
ment. 

The post-war reconstruction problems 
of the USSR, on the one hand, and the 
ever greater popularity of American 
products in the USSR, provides the great- 
est possible opportunity for the expan- 
sion of American exports to the USSR... 
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“ROAD INSPECTED®” 


Where Saveliev’s name led the way Red Army 
men marched in safety. A true short story 


URING the battle of the Desna 

our car broke down at a most 
awkward spot. We were crossing a 
temporary bridge which sappers had 
hastily thrown across the river. And it 
so happened that in the half hour we 
were stranded there, three or four 
German planes attacked the bridge, 
dropping small bombs all around it. 
We were thus involuntary witnesses 
to the operations of the repair crew 
commanded by a little major. First 
the crew worked lying down in the 
water. But to finish the job they had 
to get to their feet. Calmly and me- 
thodically they stuck to their task while 
the Germans were still circling above 
them with a menacing roar. 

I might have forgotten this little 
episode had not certain circumstances 
subsequently reminded me of it. For 
a second time I found myself travelling 
in approximately the same direction, 
first on the left bank of the Dnieper 
and then across it and beyond. We 
had to overtake an army which had 
gone a long way ahead. Every now 
and again we came upon a name that 
seemed fated to be our travelling com- 
panion. It was inscribed on bits of 
plywood nailed to telegraph poles, 
painted on house walls or chalked on 
the armor of a half-wrecked enemy 
tank. “Mines cleared—Saveliev,” or 
“Road Inspected—Saveliev,” or ‘Skirt 
this area on the left—Saveliev.” 

Sometimes there was just the name 
SAVELIEV and an arrow pointing 
ahead. 

It was obviously the name of the 
officer in command of the sappers who 
marched with the advance units and 
cleared the road for the army. Notices 
were frequently detailed and what was 
most important, always thoroughly 
reliable. 
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After driving a good 150 miles and 
seeing twenty or thirty of these signs, 
I remembered the swarthy little major 
who had supervised the bridge build- 
ing over the Desna under an air bom- 
bardment. It suddenly occurred to 
me that this might be the same mys- 
terious Saveliev marching ahead of the 
troops in the role of guardian angel. 

When we reached the river Bug, we 
spent the night in a village where there 
was a field hospital. In the evening 
we gathered around a lamp and had 
tea with the doctors. I don’t remem- 
ber now how it came about that I 
spoke of Saveliev’s notices. 

“Yes, we have travelled over three 
hundred miles by these notices,” the 
chief surgeon of the hospital said. “It’s 
a famous name in these parts. In fact 
it’s famous enough to drive some wom- 
en crazy! Don’t be annoyed with me, 
Vera Nikolayevna, I am only joking.” 

The last words were addressed to a 
young woman doctor who had made a 
gesture of protest. 

“T see nothing to joke about,” she 
retorted. Then to me, “You are go- 
ing on ahead, aren’t you?” 

I said that was my intention. 

“They are making fun of what they 
call my superstitious feeling. But you 
see, my name is Savelieva, and I some- 
times fancy that it is my own brother 
who leaves these notices on roads. I 
haven’t heard anything from him since 
the beginning of the war. We parted 
in Minsk. He used to be a road con- 
struction engineer before the war. I 
keep thinking that this might be my 
brother—in fact I firmly believe it is.” 

“Yes, she has really convinced her- 
self that it is her brother,” the chief 
surgeon repeated, ‘‘and she gets very 
angry because this Saveliev doesn’t put 
his initials on notices.” 









By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


“It’s very irritating,” she said. “If 
the signs only said, A. N. Saveliev— 
Alexander Nikolayevich Saveliev—I 
would feel quite certain about him.” 

“And do you know what she did 
once?” the chief surgeon went on. “She 
wrote on a sign board ‘Which Save- 
liev? Field mail box 1390, B. looking 
for him.’ ” 

“You wrote all that on a sign 
board?” I asked. 

“Yes, I did. They laugh at me and 
tell me the sappers will never come 
back this way. If you are going on 
ahead you might inquire at divisional 
headquarters. I will write down my 
address for you. If you do hear any 
news please drop me a line.” 

I promised, and she tore off a sgrap 
of newspaper and wrote down her 
mail box number and held it out to 
me. She watched .my movements 
closely while I was tucking it away in 
my pocket, as though to make sure it 
was in a safe spot. 

The offensive rolled on. I came 
across the now dear and familiar name 
very often on and beyond the Dniester. 
“Road examined for mines—Saveliev.” 
“Crossing built—Saveliev.” “No 
mines—Saveliev.” And sometimes, as 
before, the name alone and an arrow 
pointing ahead. 

When we were in Bessarabia in 
April I happened to be with a rifle 
division and mentioned Saveliev’s 
name. 

“Why of course we know him. It’s 
my sapper battalion commander, Ma- 
jor Saveliev! A splendid sapper. You 
must have seen his name often?” 

“Very often,” I agreed. 

“I should think so. He is a man 
who clears the roads for the whole 
army and not only for our division. 
His: name is known throughout the 
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army, though very few have ever seen 
him. He has gone ahead over four 
hundred miles of road. Yes, his is a 
famous name—a deathless name!” 

As we were crossing the Desna it 
all came back to me again and I told 
the general I would like to see this 
Saveliev. 

“Oh, you will have to wait. If we 
have a temporary halt, then you will 
see him. But not now—he is busy 
somewhere ahead.” 

“What is his first name?” I asked. 

“Alexander Nikolayevich, why?” 

I told the general about my encoun- 
ter in the hospital. 

“T believe he is from the reserve,” 
he said. “Although he is such a fight- 
er now you would think he had been 
in the army a hundred years. Yes— 
he must be the man you are looking 
for.” 

That night I searched my pockets 
for the scrap of paper in which Dr. 
Savelieva had written her address and 
sent her a few lines saying that her 
feeling about the signature on the no- 
tices had proved correct and that soon 
she would have travelled six hundred 
miles on her own brother’s trail. I 
remembered being very pleased with 
myself at the moment for not having 
lost the address and having kept my 
promise despite my dislike of letter 
writing. But before the week was out 
I was to regret it. 

The bridge over the Pruth had not 
yet been built but two perfectly sound 
ferries were plying with monotonous 
regularity between one bank and an- 
other. We were driving up to the 
bank when I noticed on the shield of 
a wrecked German self-propelled gun, 
a familiar notice, “Crossing in order— 
Saveliev.” 

I crossed the Pruth on a leisurely 
ferry and when I reached the oppo- 
site bank I looked around for the 
usual notice. Twenty paces away, 
right at the edge of the precipitous 
bank, I noticed a freshly made mound 
topped with a wooden pyramid on 








which someone had evidently expended 
great pains. On a table beneath a five 
pointed metal star I read the words: 
“Here lies Major A. N. Saveliev who 
died a sapper’s glorious death during 
the crossing of the river Pruth.” 

Below this someone had inscribed 
in red paint obtained God knows 
where, the words that have become a 
shining tradition since our first win- 
ter campaign in 1941, “Forward to 
the West!” 

Still lower down a square piece of 
glass protected a small photograph. I 
looked closer, and saw that it was an 
old snapshot worn at the edges. It 
had evidently been carried about in a 
tunic pocket for a long time, but it 
was still possible to recognize the same 
little major whom I had seen more 
than a year ago at the Desna crossing. 

I lingered for a long while by the 
memorial. The emotions that stirred 
me were complex. I was sorry for the 
sister who had lost her brother, per- 
haps even before she received my letter. 
And then a feeling of personal loss 
came over me. It would not be the 
same on the roads now without that 
familiar signature. We waited while 
the ferry unloaded our cars and pushed 
on. Ten miles further on at a point 
where deep gullies sloped down on 
either side of the road, we saw piles of 
German anti-tank mines resembling 
huge pancakes. On a solitary telegraph 
pole there was a little piece of plywood 
with the inevitable words, “Road ex- 
amined for mines—Saveliev.” 

There was nothing supernatural 
about this. It was simply that here, 
as in many units which had the same 
commander for a long time, the sapper 
battalion was accustomed to calling it- 
self “The Savelievs.” His men hon- 
ored their commander’s memory by 
carrying on with the job of clearing 
the road for the army and continuing 
to leave his name in every section they 
passed through. In lofty symbolism 
this deathless name went ahead with 
the armies marchingy West. 





















































Sappers, working half submerged, mine a 
bridge in the path of advancing enemy tanks. 


Soviet War Stories 


STRONGER THAN DeatH. Stories of the 
Russians at war. Illustrations by 
Giacomo Patri. Printed at the Grab- 
horn Press for the American Russian 
Institute at 101 Post Street, San 
Francisco. $2.00. 


OOKS issued by the famous Grab- 

horn press of San Francisco have 
always become collector’s items. In ty- 
pography and general design, and in the 
quality of Mr. Patri’s engraving-like il- 
lustrations this volume ranks among their 
finest. 


The contents are fully worthy of this 
distinguished format. This collection ot 
nine stirring Soviet stories of the war, 
includes the work of such famous writ- 
ers as Alexei Tolstoy, Vladimir Lidin, 
Eugene Petrov, Fiodor Panferov and 
Boris Lavrenev and younger writers 
who are now establishing their reputa- 
tions. 


_Soviet writers have been sending us 
a stream of notable short stories. An 
earlier general collection, edited by Mark 
Van Doren, “The Night of the Summer - 
Solstice” and a collection of Konstantin 
Simonov’s stories, under the title, “No 
Quarter,” made some of them accessi- 
ble to American readers. It is well that 
this third collection extends the bond 
of understanding between allied nations 
made possible by such an interchange of 
their literature. 





Left to right: Sappers 
clearing an enemy mine- 
field. On a pontoon bridge 
laid across a river a Red 
Army unit makes a river 
crossing. A pontoon unit 
on its way to the front 
lines. 





**No One Stays Unmoved °° 
A Review by HOWARD FAST 


Tue Temperinc or Russia by Ilya 
Ehrenburg. Knopf. $3.00. 


T is said that Red Army men love 

Ilya Ehrenburg better than any other 
Soviet writer. That isn’t hard to under- 
stand; for in the old and grand tradition 
of words as weapons, Ehrenburg writes 
with a flaming sword. His words are 
bullets, and he sets his guns on the front 
lines. His wrath is the wrath of an 
ancient Jewish prophet; his anger the 
anger of good against evil—and his audi- 
ence a people who have seen death at 
its most horrible and are yet unafraid 
to die for freedom. 

He tells the story of the Russian 
spirit, day by day, from the outbreak of 
the German attack to the gallant and 
unforgettable epic of Stalingrad. He 
tells of a people who suffered as no other 
people in modern times, of their strength, 
of their wonderful Christian humility, 
of their love for each other, of their 
trials, of their torments, and of their 
deaths by the hundreds of thousands. 
This is the ordeal of Russia—and the 
result; gentleness and strength, love and 
hatred. It is not of battles, tactics, 
strategy that he speaks—but of the 
people, of an old woman who with her 
own hands killed an invader, of a child, 
violated and slain, of a man, a woman, 
mother, son, brother, of fear and exulta- 
tion, heroism and cowardice—but always 
of the inevitability and glory of the peo- 
ple. 

No one is unmoved by Ehrenburg; he 
inspires tears, rage, love, hatred, but no 
one stays unmoved. He speaks of the 
dead with tenderness, of the living with 
pride, of the Germans with such con- 
tained venom as no other writer of these 
times has equaled. 

That is his book, incident after inci- 
dent, person after person, story after 


story: not 4 book to be read all at once— 
a man’s stomach is not so strong—but a 
book to dip into, to remember, to place 
on the record. 

In a sense, this Tempering of Russia 
is a monumental book, an endless parade 
of characters, a hundred tales, a thou- 
sand incidents, folk and folklore. In it, 
Ehrenburg places preachments, letters of 
the enemy, letters from Red Army men, 
tales as old as Russia and as new as the 
Soviets. A large and lusty and passion- 
ately humane book. Reading it, I com- 
pared the Russian reporter with the 
American reporter. We have some with 
the same sense of forces Ehrenburg dis- 
plays, with the same hatred of the en- 
emy—but only too few. Placed alongside 
Ehrenburg, they make one wonder 
whether this is the same war, or even 
the same globe on which it is fought. 

I have had a chance to read some of 
the early reviews on Ehrenburg’s book. 
Reviewers take him to task for a lack of 
restraint: my God, will these people 
never learn that you don’t exercise re- 
straint against fascists, that you don’t 
look at a thousand dead children with 
restraint! Here is a paragraph from 
The Tempering of Russia: 

“A pair of child’s panties was found 
blood-stained on the body of a German, 
together with photographs of his own 
children. He killed a Russian child, while 
he probably loved his own. .. . After 
murdering thousands of children at Kiev, 
one Hitlerite wrote: ‘We annihilate 
little representatives of a frightful 
a 

And still our snug and smug little re- 
viewers ask for restraint in Ehrenburg. 

This is a book without restraint, a 
book with the same, headloag, driving 
fury the Red Army displayed. Read it 
for the record. Remember it when our 
troops are in Berlin, 


Jews In Old Russia 
A Review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


THE Wortp oF SHOLEM ALEICHEM, by 
Maurice Samuel. $3.00. 

Tue Jews In Russia, Vou. 1. THE 
STRUGGLE For EMANCIPATION, by 


Louis Greenberg, Yale University 
Press. $3.00. 


EWISH communities in Russia can 

trace their history back 2600 years. 
Persecution began in the twelfth century 
with the conversion of the peoples of 
Russia to Christianity. Thus a principal 
factor in the early persecution of the 
Jews was their refusal to give up their 
religion. Even so the lot of the Jews 
remained happier in the Russian lands 
than in Western Europe for the next 
three centuries. Then the situation 
worsened and in the next three centur- 
ies the Jews in Russia lived a restricted 
persecuted ghetto life at a level far 
lower than the low level of the sur- 
rounding population. 
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Hope of emancipation came with the 
accession of the comparatively “liberal” 
tsar, Alexander the Second. These hopes 
were disappointed. A Jewish enlighten- 
ment movement, which had been born 
under the worldwide stimulus of the 
French revolution had sought to prepare 
the Jews for the hoped-for liberation. 
In the frustration of these hopes the 
movement contributed to the breakdown 
of the traditional culture which had 
helped to preserve the Jewish people 
through the centuries of persecution. 


From the enlightenment movement 
however, also came the revolutionary 
trends by which the Jews along with the 
other peoples of Russia finally overthrew 
the tsarist system that oppressed them all. 
As Mr. Greenberg, who ends this first 
volume of his book, with the reign of 
Alexander II, concludes: “Clearly then, 


‘it was not by ‘remaking’ the Jew, but 





by a change in the form of government 
that Jewish emancipation had any chance 
of realization.” 

The two books here reviewed both 
deal primarily with the Jewish commun- 
ity in Russia while it still remained 
within the preservative mould of the 
rigid national-religious culture which it 
had developed through centuries of per- 
secution. Both are valuable; but if I 
were to make a choice it would be Mr. 
Samuel’s “World of Sholem Aleichem.” 

Mr. Greenberg’s book is good scholar- 
ship, careful and judicious. It provides 
the dates and the names of the outstand- 
ing events and the principal figures in 
Russian Jewish history, and the formulas 
by which the currents in Russian Jewish 
life can be defined. But Mr. Samuel, 
with the aid of Sholem Aleichem, gives 
us a sense of the life itself, and the cur- 
rents in actual motion. 

For, in a series of great books, Sholem 
Aleichem portrayed that life with a fidel- 
ity and verve unique in literary history. 
His work is humorous, but with loving 
understanding. In the Soviet Union 
Sholem Aleichem is recognized not only 
as a Jewish classic but as a classic of 
the Soviet peoples, into many of whose 
languages his works have been translated. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of 
one book, there are no translations of 
Sholem Aleichem in English. This is due, 
primarily, to the intimate idiomatic qual- 
ity of his writing, which puts great dif_- 
culties before the translator and to the 
fact that the Yiddish language itself, in 
which it is written, is primarily a spoken 
language without the general character- 
istics of literary structure that make 
translation possible. 

Mr. Samuel gives us the next best 
thing. He takes up a number of aspects 
of Russian Jewish life in the period 
when it was still substantially isolated 
from Russian life. He sprinkles his com- 
mentary with summaries of the Aleichem 
stories and translations of characteris- 
tic or particularly revealing passages. 
Through this means we get a vivid sense 
of this old Russian Jewish life. 

What emerges despite the poverty and 
misery which as an honest writer Sholem 
Aleichem makes no effort to conceal, is 
the tremendous will to life, the resource- 
fulness, the ingenuity, the humor, pity 
and generosity of ordinary people. With 
a different method Gorky made a sim- 
ilar report of the Russian people, basing 
it on his magnificent faith in all human- 
ity. Since it is on this faith that the 
Soviet Union bases itself we can well 
understand why Sholem~ Aleichem is 
a “Soviet Classic.” 


Tue Steet Fiea, by Nicholas Leskov. 
Adapted from the Russian by 
Babette Deutsch and Avraham Yarm- 
olinsky. Illustrated by Mstislav Dobi- 
yinsky. Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


HIS little tale of how the peasant 

metal workers of Tula improved 
upon a masterpiece of the craftsmen of 
England is delightful in itself. It has 
the added value of making clear that 
skill in metal work and in mechanical 
devices is part of the Russian tradition. 
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Soviet Seience 


ScieNcE In Soviet Russia with a pref- 
ace by Dr. Walter B. Cannon. Jaques 
Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. - $1.50. 


T the last Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship a panel on Soviet 
Science and Technology and a panel on 
Public Health and Wartime Medicine 
in the U.S.S.R. were held. A number 
of notable figures in American Science 
and Medicine, the famous ‘Australian 
explorer Sir Hubert Wilkins and Dr. 
Vladimir Lebedenko, of the Soviet Union, 
participated. The interesting and valu- 
able papers presented at these panels 
have fortunately been made accessible in 
this book. 

They include: Soviet Exploration and 
Geography by Sir (George) Hubert 
Wilkins. 

Soviet Development in Electronics by 
Vladimir Zworykin, Research Director, 
R. C. A. Laboratories. 

Common Frontiers in Geology and 
Related Sciences in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. by Siemon William Muller, Ge- 
ologist, U.S. Geological Survey. 

Advances in Soviet Geology and Min- 
eralogy by Carl O. Dunbar, Director, 
Peabody Museum, Yale University. 

Soviet Soil Technology and Agricul- 
ture by Charles E. Kellog, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Soil Survey, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Soviet Research in the Biological Sci- 
ences by L. C. Dunn, Professor of Zo- 
ology, Columbia University. 

Bacteriology in the Soviet Union by 
Selman Waksman, Professor of Micro- 
biology, Rutgers University. 

Soviet Science and Democracy by 
Austin W. Curtis Jr., Director Agri- 
cultural Research Station, Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Soviet Studies on Viruses by W. M. 
Stanley, Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research. 

Russian Advances in Military Medi- 
cine by Vladimir Lebedenko, Represen- 
tative of the Red Cross and the Red 
Crescent of the U.S.S.R. in the U.S.A. 

The Recent Surgical Mission to the 
U.S.S.R. by Wilder Penfield, Director, 
Montreal Neurological Institute, Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Russian Medicine Organized for 
War, by Dr. Hugh Cabot, noted Bos- 
ton surgeon. 

Public Health in the Soviet Union by 
C. E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public 
Health, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Industrial Medicine in the U.S.S.R. 
by Alice Hamilton, Medical Consultant 
to the Federal Department of Labor. 

The book was prepared by the Science 
Committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 
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A. Dykki as Field _- 
Marshal Prince Kut- 
uzov, Commander- 
in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Armies, during 
Napoleon's invasion 
of Russia. This nota- 
ble new Soviet his- 
torical film has just 
opened at the Stan- 
ley Theater in New 
York. 


A scene from "Ad- 

venture in Bokhara," 

reviewed on _ this 
page. 


The New Soviet Film 


ADVENTURE IN BoxkuHara. Directed by 
Y. Protozanov. Produced by the Tash- 
kent Film Studios. Released in America 
by Artkino. 


HROUGHOUT the Orient the 
champion of the people against the 
oppression of Sultan, Shah or Emir was 
the brave and cunning folk hero Nasre- 
din. His fame: ranged from Damascus 
in Syria to Bokhara in Central Asia. 
Every legend and folk tale expressing 
heroism or wisdom in the long struggle 
of the people against tyranny became 
attached to his name. So powerful was 
it, in its appeal to the aroused peoples 
of the Orient, that the Sultan’s govern- 
ment forbade the publication or public 
recital of the Nasredin stories in an at- 
tempt to check the movement that culmi- 
nated in the “Young Turk” revolution. 
From the cycle of Nasredin stories that 
deal with his exploits in medieval Bok- 
hara, today one of the chief cities of the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic, the Soviet film 
makers of the Tashkent studio have 
made a brilliant and joyous historical 
comedy. 

Thanks to the Soviet policy of pre- 
serving historical monuments it is the 
ancient city itself, not a lath and plaster 
picture book reproduction, that provides 
the settings. And thanks to the Soviet 
respect for reality the story told is vivid- 


ly human, not the costumers’ orgy usu- 
ally presented as the Orient. 

The casting is excellent. A charming 
Uzbek girl plays the feminine lead. Lev 
Sverdlin as Nasredin, plays his role of a 
hero agile in mind and body, with real 
gusto. The humor has the genuine folk 
spirit. It is broad without dropping into 
caricature. 

One can say, without hesitation, that 
“Adventure in Bokhara” is the most liv- 
ing re-creation of the ancient east that 
has yet been brought to the screen. 


Russia and Britain 


Russia AND Britain, by Edward Crank- 
shaw. Hastings House. $2.00. 


lig the middle of the 16th century an 
English expedition under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby set out to find a Northeast 
passage to Cathay. Willoughby died on 
the quest, but one of his officers, 
Richard Chancellor, landed on Russian 
soil and thus opened Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. The record of these relations is 
Mr. Crankshaw’s purpose, and he would 
have served it better if he had set down 
the data and allowed the reader to draw 
the conclusions. As it is the book suffers 
from a paucity of fact and an overabun- 
dance of generalization, some of it non- 
sense. The publishers have made up with 
fine illustrations and maps, many in color. 
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From a Soldier 


To SovieT Russia ‘ToDAy: 

When war came, my duty was clear, 
so I enlisted. At that time I was grad- 
ually becoming acquainted with the true 
nature of facism. A friend introduced me 
to your wonderful publication. 

Each month I shall send you one dollar 
to aid in meeting your publication ex- 
penses, which are not met by subscrip- 
tions, I realize. Why not-print an appeal 
for “Tithes” or contributions? All anti- 
fascists must stick together, sacrifice to- 
gether, and expand. 

An American Soldier 


On the Soviet Haters 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

A friend of yours who is a friend of 
mine has done me a big favor. This friend, 

. who has been one of the hardest-work- 
ing anti-fascists in this part of Indiana 
for many years, sent me your August is- 
sue which, among other fine articles, con- 
tains Sender Garlin’s devastating exposure 
of William Henry Chamberlin, darling of 
the hate-Russia crowd. If Hitler should 
win the war, Chamberlin could easily 
point to his consistent peddling of the Goeb- 
bels anti-Communist line as proof that he 
deserved well at the hands of the Nazis. 
But Hitler will lose, and when our boys 
come home, Chamberlin will be pointed 
out as one of the home-front fomentors of 
disunity along with Hearst, Patterson, Mc- 
Cormick, Gannett, Lawrence Dennis, Roy 
Howard, Pegler, Woltman, Sokolsky, Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, Close, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
Martin Dies & Co. 

I have a daughter in the Wacs, a brother 
who has won the D.S.C. in the South Pa- 
cific where he is a captain in the air corps, 
a brother-in-law in the air forces in In- 
dia, and a nephew who is an infantry 
captain in France. 

When the war is over, if any one of 
these four who have risked their lives in 
the fight against Fascism should happen 
to be introduced to Chamberlin (or any 
of the above-named Russian haters) it 
is morally certain each would say, in sub- 
stance “I refuse to shake hands with any- 
one who caused the deaths of American 
boys by prolonging the war by encourag- 
ing Hitler to believe he had sufficient Rus- 
sian-hating friends in America to split the 
Allies. In fact, sir, your hand is red 
with the blood of the Spanish Republi- 
cans, the Russians who were massacred 
by the Nazis, the Poles who were slaught- 
ered by the Storm Troopers, the French 
patriots who were hung by the German- 
Vichy assassins. Wherever Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, Goering, Himmler, Laval, Franco and 
Quisling are hiding, is where you belong.” 

This letter has gotten longer than I 
intended. What I started out to say was 
that I want to subscribe for one year, and 
if I am alive on August 31, 1945, I will 
renew. Flamm, Lamont, Snow, Grossman 
and your book reviewers—and the edi- 
torials of Jessica Smith—plus Garlin’s 
vivisection of William H. Chamberlin, are 
worth dollars—and I got to read ’em 
free. Thanks, friend! 

Norval K. Harris 
Sullivan, Ind, 
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From Australia 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I look forward with expectation and 
eagerness to receiving the first copy of the 
Journal dealing with our Soviet Ally. 

We in Australia assist the Soviet in any 
way that is practical and our main vol- 
untary help is through the “Russian Med- 
ical Aid Committee.” 

This committee which is composed of 
voluntary workers conducts numerous pub- 
lic appeals to raise funds, in addition, 
there is a division whereby sheepskins are 
collected, processed into rugs and forwarded 
by Soviet ships to our Allies where they 
greatly assist to combat the intense cold. 

I help in a small way by being the 
Treasurer of the W. A. Division. No 
doubt from the contents of this you can 
appreciate our intense feeling of sym- 
pathy and respect which we have for a 
people who have done so much for hu- 
manity. Perhaps we may say that in the 
whole history of human progress the part 
played by the Soviet people stands out. 

I hope that the receipt of the first copy 
will be the initial step in my part of cre- 
ating an understanding of the Soviet which 
has been so deliberately misrepresented 


for many years. 
Herbert C. Griffin 
Leederville, Western Australia 


In Criticism 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I found some very interesting articles 
in your magazine, but not nearly as many 
as I wish to find. Once in a while you 
would print a factual article telling about 
things that are going on within Soviet 
Russia and I found these few articles most 
pleasing and illuminating. 

I am more interested in knowledge than 
I am in propaganda for you do not have 
to make me a friend of Soviet Russia. 

A. W. Einstein 
New York City 


Spurred On By Hearst! 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Procrastinating till today, I happened 
on one of Hearsts papers and read edi- 
torial poison. Subject USSR— 

So, thanks to Hearst!! I rush for check- 
book, and enclose to you my contribution. 

Mrs. Londa S. Fletcher 
Hollywood, Calif. 


From an Orthodox Priest 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Many thanks for the back numbers of 
your magazine containing the article by 
the late Patriarch Sergius, on “The Truth 
About Religion in Russia.” It is an elo- 
quent answer to the lying fascists and 
reactionaries wherever they may be. 

I am sending you herewith my check 
to cover a year’s subscription so I will 
not miss any future articles of impor- 
tance. Your publication is an outstand- 
ing example of literary social significance. 
It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
you may grow in influence to the glory 
of the dear Motherland, and the dissemina- 
tion of truth. God’s Blessing upon you. 

Rt. Rev. George, Moscow Patriarchate 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
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Pronunciation of. Russian Names 


To SovieT Russia ToDAyY: 

I suppose that, being accustomed to Rus- 
sian names, you do not fully realize the 
difficulty that arises when reading aloud 
to suddenly come upon such a name as: 
Marckikhina-Buda, Konstantin Rokossoy- 
sky, Georgi Zakharov, Ivan Cherniakhov- 
sky, Andrei Yeremenko, Commissar Cher- 
ednichenko, Ludmila Pavlichenko, Paulina 
Zhemchuzhina, Academician Obraztsov, M. 
Kodopyanov, Boris Voyetekhov or Zoya 
Kosmodemyanskaya. : 

Why not give us an occasional break by 
printing the correct pronunciation of the 
most difficult names in each edition of your 
magazine. ‘ 

We'd certainly appreciate it. 

Florence A. Johnson 


St. Peter, Minn. 


Duranty’s Book 


U.S.S.R.: THE Story oF Soviet Russia. 
By Walter Duranty. Lippincott, $3.00. 


“6 * this were a fairy tale, it might be 

said that the good fairies who met at 
the cradle of the infant Soviet Republic 
wished it courage, clear-sightedness, per- 
severance, determination and unbounded 
energy. But the wicked fairy added the 
curse that it would always be misunderstood 
and traduced. . . . There is no parallel in 
history to the consistent misinterpretation 
by other countries of the acts and policies of 
Soviet Russia during the first quarter- 
century of its existence.” 


Among those who have worked to 
counteract the spell of the wicked fairy, 
Mr. Duranty holds an important place. 
On the other hand, he himself has made 
some contributions to misunderstanding 
by resorting to easy generalizations to 
account for things that require deeper 
explanations. 

It is good to note that in this book he 
abandons the “Dostoievskyan psychology” 
as an explain-all. But he still puts “Asi- 
atic” and “Oriental” to heavy labor; he 
still interprets major political develop- 
ments through the clash of temperaments 
and personal ambitions; and he has con- 
trived a new generalization, in which 
centralization of authority is seen as a 
Russian characteristic enjoined on the 
land by its geography. 

However, if this is borne in mind, his 
book can still serve to counteract mis- 
understanding. There is little in the book 
that is new. In fact, it is largely a tele- 
scoping of previous books into one; and 
entire long passages contain no textual 
changes. 

Duranty seldom leaves the reportorial 
level. The Olympian detachment he likes 
to assume is sometimes the skepticism of 
the man of the world, and sometimes the 
journalist’s preference for surfaces. As 
a history of the Soviet Union, the book 
falls short; but as a report on a twenty- 
year news assignment and as a contribu- 
tion toward a history, the book has its 
value. I. S$ 
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IT IS DEMOCRACY 


lages. Every kolkhoz elects its own 
management and executive. These 
Committees control the whole life of 
the community, regulate the produc- 
tion, decide on the crops, sow and reap 
the corn, buy and sell the livestock, 
in fact, regulate the whole life, culture, 
and productive activity of the com- 


munity. 

When we talk of democracy in Eng- 
land we are apt to think only on the 
political plane. It is, however, possible 
that democracy in the workshop and 
the village is as important as democracy 
in parliamentary elections. One thing 
is certain—that most Soviet workers 
would smile in amused amazement at 
the idea that they did not live in a 
free society or had not their full share 
of control over their own lives. 

It is always being alleged that a 
Russian may not challenge the funda- 
mental economic system of his country. 
That may be so. When criticism still 
spells treason by the action of most of 
the critics there arises an inevitable 
restriction of liberty in any society. 
So it was in our own country when a 


Canada and The USSR 


CanaDA AND THE USSR. Articles by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Malcolm 
Ross. Published for Canadian Army, 
Navy and Air Force Officers. 


HIS excellent pamphlet is issued 
in the two Canadian languages, 
English and French, to officers in the 
Canadian Army, Navy, and Air Force, for 
use in Orientation courses. Stefansson’s 
article shows how, geographically, Can- 
ada is a link not only between England 
and the USSR, but between the United 
States and the USSR, and that, as Can- 
ada becomes a cross-roads of air traffic 
across the top of the world, this link 
position will increase in importance. 
Other geographical realities, as Mr. 
Stefansson points out, make Canadian- 
Soviet friendship natural and desirable. 
Mr. Malcolm Ross, the noted educator 
and writer, and acting director of the 
National Council of Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship, deals with the political and 
economic realities that lie behind Can- 
adian-Soviet relations. As he points out 
the chills in the relations between the 
two countries were to the detriment of 
both, in the past, just as the present al- 
liance is vital to both. The common need 
for international stability and for trade 
offer sound bases for good relations. 
Both articles are clear, terse and 
direct. The accompanying charts, maps 
and discussion outlines add to the value 
of the pamphlet. It is a real contribution 
to Canadian-Soviet relations and it is to 
be hoped that through text and discus- 
sion it reach the widest audience possible. 
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Jacobite generally meant a rebel. Lord 
Derwentwater and such men had to 
be liquidated and it was dangerous to 
drink to the King over the water. A 
longer space of time had passed be- 
tween the flight of James II and the 
rebellion of 1715 than between the for- 
midable revolts of Denikin and Kol- 
chak and the purges of 1937. As I said 
before, the USSR has been practically 
pteparing for war with a universally 
hostile world since 1922. No wonder 
they do not tolerate the expression of 
views which mean alliance with the 
enemy. When war actually comes we 
do much the same. We have thrown 
our Fascists into prison. In the USSR 
they shot them. Either process seems to 
be safe and effective. 

There are still enough and too many 
persons in our midst ill-disposed to the 
USSR. But the essential thing to 
change is the beliefs of the ordinary 
man and to drown the falsehoods of 
the old prejudice in a rising tide of 
real knowledge of the third great de- 
mocracy that has now joined Britain 
and America. 


Courses in Russian 
Culture 


HE American-Russian Institute in 

New York, which enters its new 
home at 58 Park Avenue this Fall, is 
offering an expanded educational pro- 
gram. In addition to its Russian lan- 
guage courses it is offering a weekly 
seminar for American business men. 
Dealing with the Soviet economic set-up, 
it will be conducted by Vladimir Kazake- 
vich, leading authority on the subject in 
this country. Another course offered for 
school teachers, which earns, alertness 
credits from the Board of Education, 
will be given by fourteen outstanding 
lecturers including Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild of New York Univer- 
sity, Sir Bernard Pares, Capt. Sergei N. 
Kournakoff, Albert Rhys Williams and 
Arthur Upham Pope. A special basic 
survey course in Soviet life is being re- 
stricted in numbers in order to make 
possible intensive study under the direct 
supervision of distinguished scholars. 
Registration is at the old offices of the 
institute, 56 West 45 Street. 

We call attention also to the course 
being given this Fall by Lydia Nadejena, 
Russian-American lecturer, writer and 
editor, formerly Research associate of 
Harvard University and the American 
Council of Learned Society. Dr. Nade- 
jena is giving a one semester course of 
lectures at Hunter College evening ses- 
sions on “Masterpieces of Russian Lit- 
erature in Translation,” and another at 
the New School for Social Research on 
“Cultural and Social Developments in 
the Soviet Union.” 





NORTH CAUCASUS 
(Continued from page 24) 


in giving priority to the native lan- 
guages within the minority regions. 

Largest and most populous of the 
minority Republics in the Caucasus is 
that of Daghestan, meaning “Land of 
the Mountains.” Here the typical na- 
tive village or aul, utilizing every pro- 
tective feature of nature, is located on 
some seemingly impregnable height or 
in some quite inaccessible valley. This 
A.S.S.R. takes in a sizeable portion of 
the southeastern Caucasian range and 
extends along the Caspian Sea for 200 
miles. 

The national hero of Daghestan is 
the warrior-priest Shamil, “The 
Thunderbolt,” resourceful leader in 
the struggle against Tsarist conquest 
‘who became celebrated in song and 
story throughout the entire Caucasian 
region. 

The Daghestan Republic has a pop- 
ulation of almost 1,000,000, made up 
of no less than 30 different peoples, 
each speaking its own particular dia- 
lect. 

The hero of the popular Soviet 
motion picture ‘““They Met in Moscow” 
was a handsome shepherd from the 
high, alpine slopes of Daghestan and 
the plot revolved around the inability 
of his sweetheart near Moscow to find 
anyone who could translate the lan- 
guage in which his letters were writ- 
ten. 

The Daghestan Republic consti- 
tutes a vital link in the oil transport 
system of the Soviet Union, since from 
its capital Makhach Kala, there run to 
Rostov-on-Don and Astrakhan branches 
of the main railway north from Baku. 
An oil pipe line also connects the 


Grozny oil fields with Makhach Kala. 


One of the lesser minorities in the 
Russian Republic that has no particu- 
lar territory of its own, yet should be 
mentioned, is the gypsies. In the old 
Tsarist days gypsies in Russia made 
their living from various arts, includ- 
ing begging and horse-stealing. Since 
then the Soviet Government has made 
a determined effort to bring this an- 
cient, nomadic people of Indian origin 
under the broadening influences of 
modern civilization. 

In recent years a number of gyp- 
sy groups have settled down on the 
land, especially in the Ukraine, and be- 
come regular collective farmers. Gypsy 
elements are also numerous in Bessa- 
rabia. 
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CONGRESS OF HEROINES 


(Continued from page 9) 


a bomb-pocked shambles.) ‘Well that 
was our work.” There was general 
laughter. 

This intrepid pilot, slim, gray eyed, 
dark blond, thirty-one, with five deco- 
rations on her uniform, did admit that 
their tactics were never to give the 
enemy rest. They destroyed German 
transportation, blocked German air 
fields, left German planes burning in 
their own air fields, “My girls always 
carried out their orders, always de- 
stroyed the targets they set out for.” 
‘We asked, “Did you ever wonder 

‘whether you would return?” She said: 
“T considered my work during the war 
as a normal person going out in a 
plane. One must not think of danger. 
If one does, then it’s better to remain 
at home. One must think only of the 
mission ahead and how to accomplish 
hg 

Major Bershanskaya’s medals _ in- 
cluded one awarded in 1937 for train- 
ing good flyers; another for battles 
over the North Caucasus; the Order 
of the Patriotic War for freeing the 
Kuban; the Order of Alexander Nev- 
sky for battles over the Crimea, and 
the Order of the Red Star for battles 
in the 1943 offensive. 


Major Bershanskaya is married and 
her husband is a flyer also. Her son 
is eight and at the mention of him, 
like any other mother, she pulled out 
a snapshot which showed him hugging 
her. She declared that she loves flying 
and will never give it up, intending to 
continue in this profession after the 
war. She added: “There is no com- 
petition between men and women: they 
live the same at the front and every 
patriot flyer will do everything for the 
honor of the regiment.” It would be 
hard for any one before Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s era to believe such women 
could exist. 

A little girl in a peasant costume 
with a beautifully embroiderd blouse 
and white shawl on her head sat 
among the delegates of the Women’s 
Anti-Fascist Committee. There was 
no time for her to address the meet- 
ing, but they told enough about her 
to arouse my curiosity. I went and 
had a talk with her. She is Pasha Pras- 
kovia Yermolenko, a Ukrainian from 
Kiev District and just twenty years 
old. In September 1941, the Germans 
came to her village and visited every 
house and with the help of traitors; 
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picked children of partisans and Kom- 
somols and sent them to Germany. 
Pasha was dumped in a cattle car 
carrying eighty people and found her- 
self near Passau. 


“We were stationed in barracks 
with grated windows” she said. “Our 
two meals daily consisted of sugar 
beet remains and two hundred grams 
of acorn bread. It was an airplane fac- 
tory and we worked barefoot on ce- 
ment floors. After one week I said, 
‘No, I won’t work for the fascists.’ -I 
drank a mixture of makhorka (a to- 
bacco substitute) and gave myself a 
high temperature and was taken to 
the hospital. Here I was given good 
food but I refused it. They took me 
to prison where I was given a half 
liter of water and a hundred grams of 
bread. I stayed two weeks in a cell, 
alone, with no cot, then I got sick 
again and was returned to the hos- 
pital. This contir.ued alternately. I 
hid the makhorka that I drank in my 
armpit. There were only a few guards 
at the hospital, only three rows of 
barbed wire to pass through so I went 
to a new evacuation center two miles 
away. My escape was noticed and they 
came for me, beat me, and returned 
me to the same regime, alternately the 
prison and the hospital. That con- 
tinued eight months. Twice again I 
tried to run away. They stood me 
against a wall and I cried, ‘Okay, 
shoot me, I won't work for you, shoot 
me for my Ukraine.’ They didn’t. I 
heard of another evacuation center, 
where people considered ‘unfit for work’ 
in a factory were gathered. I went 
there, jumped into a truck taken from 
Brest Litovsk. In the scramble of peo- 
ple boarding the trains back, I got 
away unnoticed. We were two weeks 
en route, in a cattle car with eighty 
people. There were only ten policemen 
for the whole train, so it was easy to 
escape to Kiev and I ran away. 


“T walked home. No one asked me 
for documents. My parents were still 
in the village but I was denounced by 
a woman who was sore at me for 
making her daughter dig trenches and 
I ran away into the woods. I met 
the partisans who said the Red Army 
was near and for me to wait till they 
came but offered to let me tome and 
live with them. I went to tell my par- 
ents but when I got back to the woods 
the partisans had moved on. I cried 


bitterly. Then my father made an 
underground dugout for me where | 
hid for five days. 

“When the Germans retreated from 
Kiev they came through the village 
and set fire to 900 cottages by pouring 
gasoline on the thatched roofs and 
shooting tracer bullets. They burned 
the hospital, village club, eight Soviet 
kolkhozes . . . ” Pasha stopped, she 
couldn’t go on. Suddenly she dropped 
her head on her arm and sobbed bit- 
terly. We sat silent. After a while 
she said: “It was such a beautiful vil- 
lage. They hanged my best friend and 
killed her baby. When the Red Army 
came they said I should stay behind 
to reorganize the kolkhozes. 

“So we planted potatoes and I prom- 
ised I would produce more potatoes 
than ever produced before. We made 
our tools by hand. We harvested wheat 
and rye with hand scythes. I arose at 
4 a.m. instead of eight, took twenty 
minutes for dinner instead of an hour 
and a half, worked till long past eight, 
the usual hour, and rested only ten 
minutes instead of ninety in the day 
time. I had such a fervor for work I 
got fourteen and a half tons per acre. 

“In this village some Ukrainian 
traitors were active. They pointed out 
the Stakhanovites and Komsomols and 
twenty-seven were shot and hanged. 
The traitors were those few who 
didn’t like kolkhozes, the Germans 
promised them land of their own, so 
they worked for the Germans. During 
the German occupation we couldn’t call 
our kolkhoz by its right name so we 
called it ‘gromada, meaning commun- 
ity. Before the German occupation 
besides our regular payment in rubels, 
we got close to four pounds of grain 
for our ‘labor day’. The Germans gave 
us half a pound, nothing more. 

“Now we must make up.” Pasha 
Yermolinka concluded. “And I want 
to hurry back to produce more pota- 
toes.” 
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SPORTS STEELED THE SOVIETS 


(Continued from page 12) 


times, in all the years between 1829- 
1914 there had been only 59 ascents of 
which 47 were by non-Russians. 
Boxing is another fast-rising pastime. 
A little over thirty years ago, a young 
Negro boxer named Sidney Jackson 
came from Cleveland and settled in 
Tashkent, capital of Turkestan. Later 
the Soviets put him in charge of a box- 
ing school. One of his proteges, Ivan 
Tretyakov, recently won the Order of 
the Red Banner for a mission com- 


pleted with the aid of his fistic skill. 


Tretyakov’s reconnaissance platoon 
was detailed to bring back a German 
soldier for questioning. “I crept out at 
nightfall,” Ivan reported, “and finally 
approached a Nazi standing beside a 
tree. But he wasn’t far from his dug- 
out. How to capture him without an 
outcry? I suddenly decided to speak to 
him! Racking my brain for the only 
German word I knew, I then hissed, 
‘Achtung.’ Startled, the soldier turned 
around, and that was just what I want- 
ed. I let him have it with a left upper- 
cut to the jaw and a right to the heart. 
He didn’t utter a groan and soon I was 
headed back with the unconscious pris- 
oner over my shoulder.” 


These achievements are tributes to 
the Soviet crusade for sports. Here’s 
how the All-Union Council of Physi- 
cal Culture summarizes its program: 
“The goal of sports is expressed by the 
slogan, ‘Be ready for labor and de- 
fense.’ This readiness is chiefly but not 
entirely physical. The physique of the 
Soviet citizen should be such that, un- 
fatigued by labor, he shall have enough 
energy left for cultural and political 
activity and for play, and it should be 
such as to lend itself without too much 
further training to the arduous life of 
the campaigning Red Army.” 

The Ready-for-Labor-and-Defense 
award is graded according to sex and 
age. The eight million winners of the 
coveted five-point red-star badge had to 
pass tests divided into two groups. In 
the compulsory category are require- 
ments for running, jumping, shooting, 
skiing (or walking, in regions devoid 
of snow), rope climbing, swimming 
with clothes on, gymnastics and knowl- 
edge of first aid and personal hygiene. 

Contestants must qualify in a mini- 
mum of seven electives, and we learn 
from Michael Ourayevsky, secretary 
of the Soviet consulate in New York, 
that these include a wide and interest- 
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ing variety of activities. Thus the can- 
didates who lack proficiency in rowing 
or rugby or jiu-jitsu may substitute 
automobiling, parachuting, horseback 
riding, grenade throwing, gliding, car- 
rying loads, bicycling, boom walking, 
archery or mountaineering. 

The necessary coaching for all these 
athletic pursuits comes from 23 tech- 
nical colleges and six large institutes 
for physical training. These schools’ 
curricula parallel those of American 
colleges of physical education which 
cooperate closely with schools of medi- 
cine, such as Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Graduates, athletic career-men, train 
not only the workers and students, but 
also the fighters. Behind the lines, ath- 
letes are rehabilitating wounded sol- 
diers through a system of therapeutic 
gymnastics. Their efficiency is proved 
by the fact that 80% of the injured 
are returned to the front lines. 


Students of physical culture espe- 
cially proficient in chess can substitute 
this for any of the more usual subjects 
in school, such as gymnastics. Though 
odd, this is not unreasonable, for chess 
is the recreational analog of military 
strategy, and is enormously popular. 


According to observer Percy M. 
Dawson, women form 28% of the en- 
rollment at sports institutes. It is the 
practice in Soviet Russia to deny noth- 
ing to women that is permitted to 
men. However, this general statement 
is modified by restrictions imposed by 
sports doctors. Women are barred from 
boxing, wrestling, weight-lifting and 
deep jumping (except into water or 
with parachute) ; but they do perform 
combat movements in jiu-jitsu. In ice 
hockey they remain erect (European 
style), while the men crouch (leading 
to the rougher Canadian game) ; men 
run up to 40,000 meters, while women 
are limited to 3,000, and the time of 
their basketball game is shortened. 
Even though women do not compete in 
boxing, wrestling, etc., they must fol- 
low all demonstrations and listen to 
discussions, for they may be called upon 
to referee or give instruction in these 
sports back in their home towns. 

To encourage physical culture, most 
of the public parks are provided with 
ropes, ladders, bars and pools, as well 
as facilities for competitive games. 
Some are closed all afternoon to adults, 
and ziven over to school children and 
their coaches. Air interest had reached 


such a peak that just before the war 
there were 600 jumping towers for 
would-be parachutists. 

Yes, the under-rated Soviets are the 
most sports-minded nation of all. And 
as soon as this welted world is well 
enough for the resumption of an Olym- 
piad, the Soviets will gain their de- 
served place in international sportsdom. 
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THE URALS—AN INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE 
(Continued from page 14) 


talled 1,150 million rubles. The new 
installations included a steel plant, a 
pipe-rolling mill, three blast furnaces 
(including the fifth Magnitogorsk 
blast furnace, the largest in the coun- 
try), five electric furnaces, five large 
open-hearth furnaces, two rolling 
mills and a large number of power 
generators, including a 100,000 kilo- 
watt turbo-generator. New industrial 
building aggregated a floor space of 
300,000 square metres, while new 
housing aggregated 200,000 square 
metres. Towards the end of the year 
a fourth blast furnace was completed 
in Satka and two other blast furnaces 
in Cheliabinsk. An automobile fac- 
tory is in course of completion. 

In the Sverdlovsk Region, capital 
investments in industry in 1943 to- 
talled 1,500 million rubles. Ten open- 
hearth furnaces, four iron mines and 
two coking batteries were completed 
while new construction work included 
blast furnaces, rolling mills, power 
stations and coal pits. New hundreds 
of thousands of square meters of new 
housing was erected. 

As a result of this stubborn effort, 
in the first two years of the war, the 
industrial output of the Urals more 
than trebled. The output of arms and 
ammunition in the Sverdlovsk Region 
in the first half of 1942 more than 
doubled as compared with the first 
half of 1941, and in the second half 
of 1942 was nearly two and one-half 
as great as in the first half. In 1943 
the Sverdlovsk Region produced over 
one and a half times more munitions 
than in 1942. The plants of the 
Cheliabinsk Region likewise produced 
several times more munitions than in 
1941. In 1943, with the increased 
supply of power and metal, another 
big increase was registered. The tank- 
building plants increased their output 
by over 20 per cent and the ammuni- 
tion plants by over 34 per cent. 

The output of iron and steel in the 
Urals since the outbreak of the war 
has nearly doubled, while the output 
of coal has more than doubled. The 
expansion of the machine building 
industry was even greater. Whereas 
in 1941 the output of the machine- 
building industry in the Sverdlovsk 
Region constituted 44“per cent of the 
total industrial outfet, in 1942 the 
proportion has risen to 70:per cent. 

There has been-an expanded. pro-, 
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duction of high grade steels. The 
Magnitogorsk Works which, before 
the war, chiefly turned out ordinary 
rolled steels is now producing steel for 
armour-plate and shells. In the first 
eighteen months of the war alone it 
introduced the smelting of forty new 
kinds of high-grade steels, which now 
comprise 75 per cent of its total steel 
production. By the end of 1942 the 
Zlatoust works was turning out 163 
new kinds of steels. The majority of 
them, formerly smelted exclusively in 
electrical furnaces, are now smelted 
directly in open-hearth furnaces. The 
Serov works, in the first six months of 
the war alone, put into production 
over 50 new special steels. 

The Urals did not produce armor 
plate before the war, but by January 
1943 the monthly output of armor 
plate by the Urals factories was equiva- 
lent to half the total Soviet pre-war 
output. 

Whereas, before the war, only pipes 
of small diameters were rolled in the 
Urals, now they are producing pipes 
of all diameters and of all kinds need- 
ed by the aircraft, tank, motor, mortar 
and other plants. The rolling of pipes 
of non-ferrous metals is another war- 
time innovation. 

Today there is scarcely a type of 
strategical material or of armament 
which the Urals are not producing. 
They include tanks, tank and automo- 
bile engines, aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines, motor vehicles, guns, machine- 
guns, mortars, machine pistols and 
other firearms, aerial bombs, shells, 
cartridges, mines, grenades and cav- 
alry sabres. Tank production rose in 
1942, frequently to several times the 
1941 output. One of the evacuated 
plants produced six times more tanks 
in October 1942 than in January of 
that year, and at the end of 1942 was 
turning out three times as many tanks 
as on its former site. During 1942, 
the Kirov Works, Cheliabinsk Region, 
raised production by 50 per cent, in- 
creased productivity of labor by 40 
per cent and reduced costs of produc- 
tion by 18 per cent. There has been a 
similar increase in ammunitions out- 
put; one evacuated plant is producing 
five times as much as in its old locality, 
although it is now turning out seven 
types of ammunition instead of one. 
In some cases the increase is tenfold. 

This growth in output is accom- 


panied by improvements in the organ. 


' ization and technique of production, 


Some plants have gone over entirely 
to the assembly-line production; other 
new technological processes are being 
introduced which so simplifies opera. 
tions that they can be mastered by 
unskilled workers in a few days. Ma- 
chines are being simplified in design 
and lightened in weight, labor-saving 
modifications are being introduced into 
the manufacture of machine parts; and 
the casting of parts is being perfected 
so as to render subsequent machining 
unnecessary and obviating the neces. 
sity for tolerances. 

The workers vf the Urals have kept 
pace with the times. It was here that 
the first “Frontline Brigades” arose, 
“Frontline Brigade” is a title of honor 
conferred by the trade union organiza- 
tions of the given factory on working 
gangs which fulfill their output pro- 
grams at least 150 per cent without 
spoilage, which are economical of ma- 
terial, fuel, lubricant and power, which 
constantly strive to improve the skill 
and knowledge of their members and 
which habitually introduce improve- 
ments into the processes of production. 
In the Sverdlovsk Region the number 
of these “Frontline Brigades” in- 
creased from 900 at the end of 1942 
to 2,600 at the end of 1943. 

The creative spirit is high among 
the workers of the Urals. They are 
constantly suggesting inventions and 
improvements. Many Urals workers 
have earned country-wide fame, such 
as the millwright Bosy, the driller 
Yankin, the turner Mezenin and the 
forgeman Kovalenko, whose devices 
and improvements have substantially 
increased labor productivity. The 
turner Lavrentiev, with the help of a 
combined marking tool of his own in- 
vention, was able to do the work of 
279 men. Engineer Khanin increased 
productivity on milling machines twen- 
tyfold. The woman turner Yurchenko 
machined 30,000 shells over and 
above her plan. A brigade of press 
operators, headed by Shirokov, though 
it had only half the usual number of 
workers, stamped 250,000 shell bodies 
over and above their plan. 

Instances of labor heroism on the 
part of workers and engineers in ful- 
filling of urgent war orders might be 
cited without end. Orders which, in 
peace time, would take five or six 
months to fulfill are now completed 
in two or three weeks. Thus have the 
Urals contributed to the victorious 
turn in the war. 
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Novel! 


O BEAUTIFUL NIGHTS takes its title from 


the grim statements made by its principal 
character, Bogarev: “If Hitler were to win this war 
there would be no sun in the world, no stars, no 
beautiful nights.” 


Vassili Grossman has written the unforgettable 
story of a Red Army unit, one of many like itself, 
whose courage and devotion is saving the world for 
sun, stars and beautiful nights. 


The people in this moving novel live before us 
the epic that is Russia at war. They are the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Marchikhina-Buda, on the 
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road to Gomel, and the men of the Red Army regi- 
ment that was its garrison. They include the 
Divisional Commissar Cherednichenko whose mother 
and son are trapped in the village; Olga who rises 
to the heights of heroism; Ignatiev who has the 
death of a sweetheart and a comrade to avenge; and 
Bogarev, the chief character, a scholar who met the 
test of the world of stern action. 

Under the title, “The People Immortal,” this book 
has proved to be one of the outstanding Soviet war- 
time novels. To read this absorbing novel is to get 
a vivid, first hand glimpse of the war in Russia in 
all its tragedy and all its glory! 


IEEGROSSMAN ig one of the most distinguished of Soviet writers. Like other 
noted Soviet authors he is serving as a wartime correspondent for the Red Army news- 
paper, Red Star. He was at work on the final volume of his trilogy, Stepan Kolchugin, 
when the war interrupted his work. No Beautiful Nights is one of two wartime books, 
the other, Stalingrad Sketches, having also had a great success in the Soviet Union. The 
scene of No Beautiful Nights is doubly familiar to the author. He was born in 
Berdichev, one of the towns in the area; and he was attached to a Red Army unit in 


the fighting there. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


has arranged for the publication of a 
special edition of this notable book, for its 
readers. Copies of this edition may be 
secured with one year's subscription, new 
or renewal, at 


only $2.00 





